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PREFACE. 



«^i^>/<^»/WN^<N^^N^iW^^>^>'<^l^^»»^»»^»^t»»^<^^«>W^ 



The obsercatian^ in the concluding letter of thie 
series have shortened the preface^ The publication of these 
letters was occasioned by a local wantj felt by the author 
himself y whilst rambling amidst the beautiful uplands to 
which tliey relate. He did anticipate that he would be 
obliged to draw largely for historic matter from sources 
but indirectly connected with tlie family history of tlie lo» 
cality; and was considerably surprised by the amount qf 
local inforfuaUan aMAintdUgenee^ of which a Ikile activity 
has enabled him to avail hitnself This has been care fully 
acknowledged. lie is besides much indebted to one of his 
metropolitan correspondents, * IK S. Ashley Esq.^ v* B. ^. 
one of the Fellows of the JSogal , fiotanic Society, for 
valuable assistance in identifying the plants oftfie district, 
l^he botavucal skill of this gentleman is as remarkable as 
kin untiring courtesy, Tlie'^ curious memorials of Ulizabe'- 
thttn timeSy obtained from, the Chudleigh parish^clmsty hare 
tftken up the space which was atfrst allotted to so^m of the 
more extraordinary and but little kmwn portions of the 
romance of history ; with which the work was to Jiace been 
enlivened, for the benefit of those to whom the details of 
natural scienee are at present uninteresting. These will be 
published subsequently, with tfie remaiuing geologic atul 



iotanical notices* The chhf object of the work^ however^ 
is the extension of tJte study of ^natural science. The 
interest of historic (fetaihf Jiowever lively in the first in* 
stance^ soon fades in the presence of eyes familiar with 
the spots with which they are associated. But the beauti* 
ful expressions of the fair face of nature — like those even 
of mortal featureSy fair and intelligenPr-rare eeer enliven" 
ing and engaging to mental activity^ and to undimmed, 
because intelUgent, eyes, Natural science creates m «ii- 
terest to which new life is added every mamisng during the 
fairest portion of the year. This vnfiiding interest how* 
eter is a luxury not easily won. The full fi%Mon 4fthe 
loveliest natural picturCf c/m only be realized by Hhosewho 
have gone through the toil of mojttering its detaih. %h 
relieve the botanical description in the letters of what is 
popukurly calletff its dryneas, it will frequently be found 
in company with much information that is both novel and 
usefaL This descriptive knowledge hi graven on the thres- 
hold, it is truCf of the temple of science, but no one may 
pass therein who cannot deripher its characters. It con- 
sists of nothing less than those primary Dacoman facts 
which are the elements of the profaumlest science, and 
natural science is closely linked to the Dirine ^^Arcketype 
of all that is fair and lovely ^ Srience is dry to those only 
who have n^ intellectual life-springs. Even of the Divine — 
the Arch- BenuH ful — the lack-lustre mmd says, in- his 
secret soul,^-'^^JIe hath no Beauty that we should de^re 
lam:* / 
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LETTERS 

HISTORICAL AND BOTANICAL. 



LETTER I. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CHUDLEIGH. 
** Lovely DevonU land of flowers and songs. " 

CAREiKOTON. 



My dear M — ^r. 

It is quite fitting that a letter to you should begin, 
as this does, before one of your own oil-pictured vistas of 
dark foli^^e, round-tower, and river-flood, and in tibe pre- 
sence of a group of forget-iue-nots. f 

t The only specimen^ of these aaure-eyed remembrancers 
(Myosotis PaluBtris) that I have yet met with in the neighbour- 
hood of Chudleigh, grow in a brooklet on the right, just past 
Chudleigh-Knighton. They are, however, by no means so fine 
as those on Thames' side or at Colne Bridge; a vaseful of which 
will give out at night a very sensible delicate per^me 
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Though the ruling spirit of my present hour is an Oread 
and that of the Pixy family^ rather than of her taller Hel- 
lenic kiU; yet^ as T am writing to a love-lahourer in the 
realms of Art, I shall not give myself exclusively to this 
faery influence, but will frequently endeavour to stray, as 
you will find, in company with the things and forms of 
the Historic Past. 

To one who, like myself, has just been rambling 
about the level grassy meads of Buckingham, Berks and 
Oxfordshire, and who becomes speedily enamoured of the 
gentler attractions of lovely hills and valleys of a not lofty 
order, the picture-land of Ghudieigh presents a contrast 
that is peculiarly captivating. Seated on the top of the 
Round Tower of Windsor Castle, we have before us an 
apparently boundless expanse of ^*lawns" not "upland" ; 
but to those who have often admired the profusion of up- 
land beauty from the one solitary bastion of the Pixies' 
Castle, or what is called, far excellencey Chudleigh Rock, 
a vast plain there would be about as great a marvel as a 
hill even of Devonian altitude would be at Wraysbury or 
Caversham. 

The loveliness of the scenery in this "delightsome 
land" is enriched by much of the natural romance of grey 
marble heads and fronts of old wrinkled rocks; in one 
spot rising superbly aloft^ like a Druidical tower f in ruins. 



t Tor, according to Lye and Boswortb, is Anglo-Saxon for tower. 



from the bosom of piles on piles of youngs many-tinted 
green fob'age. 

At the foot of this rocky pile a cataract — of which 
Polwhele has given an Engraving f — dashes over large 
blocks of limestone through a beautiful glen thickly cano- 
pied by Ash; Oak; Elm, Beech and other trees. 

In the folk-lore of this county Chudleigh Rock is 
said to have been one of the abodes of the old Elfin people 
of DevoU; as I shall notice when I have to describe the spot 
particularly. It mighty therefore^ be more appropriately 
called; the Rock of the Pixies. 

On the side opposite to the road it is evident that 
some form^ utilitarian disposition has robbed it of every 
claim which it might once have had; on this side alsO; to 
pictorial attraction. 

All the hills in the neighbourhood are of com- 
paratively gentle elevation and of much variety in 
form and clothing. Upland^ of this order necessarily 
present features much more attractive and engaging than 
do hills of a greater unbroken amplitude. Where a hedge- 
gap or field-gate permits the eye to luxuriate over many 
varieties of valley and dingle, we necessarily feel more 
exhilarated under the spell of a bevy of natural beauties 
than we should if one or two mountainous uplands 
were to monopolize the whole space. 



t Traditions and Recollections I vol. 343. 



Chndleigh is rich in slopes cultivated and otherwise^ 
some, at Ugbrook and Tnisham Vale, so vividly green 
and heart refreshing, that they seem formed for the 
gambols of " loves fairies — " 

" Daughters, bird-voiced, but more than cygnets fair, 
Learning and lisping joy — and sons with wreathed hair." 

I have made aoqualntanoe with others so soft — one 
mossy hill-top of Ugbrook in particular — ^that they would 
serve for the cheek of love to repose upon. It was well re- 
marked to me that a more interesting pictorial e£G9ct could 
not often be witnessed than was presented one summer 
evening by the singularly soft and light velvet greensward 
of the uplands of Trusham Valley, to a spectator on the 
opposite fiirze-clad hills. There is many a bank of wild 
thyme too that might have very worthily been the subject 
of the song of Devon faery kings. 

The most beautifully clothed hills that I have seen 
in the neighbourhood ar^ two on the Teign at Crocombe 
Bridge. In the month of May and towards the end of April 
they add considerably to the beauty of a lovely pic- 
ture-spot, where, during the early spring, the Daffodil and 
White Violet (Viola Lactea) grow in profusion; the latter 
on the high banks near the Mill. I have however not yet 
seen any hills in the neighbourhood like those of Babbi- 
combe ; to which the attribute golden seems peculiarly to 
belong. These hills which are about fowcteen miles distant, 



are covered at tbe beginmng of spring with ftmse-blooia and 
oowalips. On these goUen hiUs of Devon, with the sea 
before me^ and all things brimfiil of spring sunshine^ I 
have felt as if a second life had been superadded to my 
existence. 

The cowslip is a novdty in our fields. It is rarely 
seen except near a residence, where, of course, we cannot 
regard it as a ^'wildingof Nature. " Its sister, however, 
the primrose, ^^ a smile amid gloom, " abounds. Primroses 
crowd the hedge-banks in company with sky-blue speed- 
wells, while the lesser celandine f with its disc of yellow 
satin rays, another of the stars of earth, shines in the fields. 

^^ Spake full well in langui^ quaint and olden. 
One who dwelleth by the castled Bhine, 
When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars which in Earth's firmament do shine. " 

The scented blue violet is remarkably rare here, but 
the scentless one (Viola Canina) is conmion. 

Soon after the primrose and violet, the ^^ early 
purple Orchis " appears, and adds a i-arer grace to the meads 
and hedge-banks. At the entrance -of Chudleigh, on the 
right from the Newton and Ashburton Road, is Lewell. 
Lewell Mead is one of the loveliest of green spots, and, du- 
ring the end of May and the beginning of June, the purple 

t Ranunculus Ficaria. The latter term is significant of 
vfhsX was absurdly believed to be its medical use in past times. 
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blooms of the Palmate Orchis (Orchis Maculata) render it 
one of the most richly embroidered meads in Britain. It 
adjoins Lord Clifford's Park and the Bocks. At the foot 
of its ever-green slope flows the stream which forms the 
Cataract^ Chudleigh Brook. 

About a mile and half on the road just mentioned, 
towards Ashburton, is Chudleigh-Enig^hton, generally 
called Knighton. A very neat Chapel belonging to the 
Establishment has lately been erected here, near the ruins 
of the dissenting place of worship. 

At the entrance of Knighton, f on the right of the 
road which runs across the Common to Bovey-Tracey, is 
an interesting specimen of old domestic Architecture, an 
old house, used as a beer-shop, with the date 1683 under 
one of the windows. The road through Bovey-Tracey 
leads to Hound Tor Pass, Hound Tor Ridge, Hound Tor 
and Lustleigh Cleve, places all rich in pictorial attractions. 

The road to Hound Tor Ridge lies over a hill at 
the entrance of the Pass. On the top of this hill a rivulet 
crosses the road which leads, towards the right from Bovey, 
to the haunts of the Ivy-leaved Campanula and Bog Pim- 
pernel (Anagallis tenella), two of the loveliest of fay- 
flowers which grow on the banks of the rivulet, with the 
Bog Asphodel (Narthecium Ossifragum.) 



t In the Valor Ecclesiasticus (temp. Henry viii.) it is call- 
ed Knyghston. Its value, in an Ecclesiastical point of view, was 
tlien Two Pounds ner Annum. 



then Two Pounds per Annum 



A short distance further^ nearly at the bottom of 
the road-bank on the lefty where a brooklet irrigates a tiny 
path^ grows the Wax-wort^ commonly called Butterwort. 
^ This very interesting plant is easily recognized. The 
^^ nearly pellucid " whitish-green leaves which grow only 
at the bottom of a single flower-stalk, are of a wax-like 
colour and appearance with purplish veins, and curl upward, 
like the brim of a young child's hat. 

With the '^ oilous iuyce " of this herb, says Gerard, 2 
^^ the husbandmen's wives of Yorkshire do use to anoint 
the dugs of their kine when they are bitten by any veno- 
mous worme, or chapped, rifled and hurt by any other 
means." 

Near Hound Tor Ridge, in Hound Tor Wood, are 
Becky Falls. On the top-edge of one of the large granite 
boulders just at the turn of the stream — the river Becky—* 
and in it« centre, grows the Hymenophyllum Wilsom', a 
very rare and interesting fern, and on the opposite bank 
the whortleberry abounds. On the left bank at the chief 

1 Pinguicula Lusitanica, or Lusitanian Littlegrease, a 
name by no means indicative of richness of imagination. Instead 
of the term, Pinguicula, 1 conceive the term, Ceraphylla, wotdd 
be more appropriate. 

2 Page 789 Johnson Ed. 1633. 

3 ' From Beck, doubtiess, which is still used in the North 
of England to signify a brook, as everybody will eventually learn 
from the pages of " Shirley. " The Becky river or rather rivulet 
flows into the Bovey or West Teign. 
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waterfall gvow» the Chrysoplenium Oppositifolium^ or 
Golden Saxifrage^ of which I shall have to write farther 
when I describe Ghudleig^h Glen. 

My first acquaintance with the Hjmenophylliim 
Wilsoni^ in its natural condition^ commenced at Becky 
Falls. Relying on the accuracy of the printed authorities 
I had believed that the " Becky Fall's Fern " was the H : 
Tunbridgense. I perceived, however, that a specimen, 
brought thence by a friend, did not correspond with my 
reminiscence of that fern, and, having no work on ferns with 
me at the time, I sent it as a novelty to my accomplished 
friend, Dr. W. H. Ashley 3 formerly a distinguished mem- 
ber of the botanical class at the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Ashley decided that it was Hymenoph ; Wilsoni : and 
expressed his surprise that the ^^Scottish filmy fern" should 
have been found in Devon. As no other fern of the same 
genus is to be found at the Falls, and as one of our most 
disting^uished writers on ferns, Sir. W. Hooker, informs me 
that it is ^^ unquestionably Hymenophyllum WiLsoni, " 
the printed authorities must be in error. 

This Fern grows on wet rocks in the North of 
England and Wales, and is found abundantly in the High- 
lands of Scotland and many parts of Ireland. It has also 
been found by Miss Rodd, on hi^h granite rock near 
Bodmin. " It is quite distinct in its mode of growth, " 
adds Sir W. Hooker (British Flora), for all the pinnae are 
strongly curved backwards in a direction contrary to that 
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of tibe fiructificatiou. The inyolucrum is totally difforent, 
larger^ browner^ of a more rigid texture^ tnilj ovate^ each 
yalve remarkably convex for its whole lengthy the edges 
only pf the valves being applied to each othery and they 
are quite entire. " 

At the Falls it grows about 3 or 4 inches high^ 
amidst the moss on the granite. 

The Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense, or Tunbridge 
Membrane-leaf, which Withering calls, Tunbridge Gk)ldy- 
locks, was first found at Tunbridge. It is said by the same 
authorities, Francis among them, to grow at Dunsford 
Bridge. I will, however, endeavour to procure specimens 
and give you the result when my pen reaches that picture- 
spot. 

In Hound Tor Wood the Lysimachia Nemorum 
was in flower in September. In a field on the right of the 
Falls grows the Basil Thyme, (Acinos Vulgaris) which is 
rare at Chudleigh. 

The beauty of the scenery on the road from Bovey- 
Tracey to Becky Falls is of a very high order. 

On the right of this road, in the Pass, I observed a 
"blackberry bearing alder. " (Rhanmus Frangula.) The 
dark purple berries of this shrub are of a sweetish 
taste. They have been used, according to Withering, 
to dye wool greenj for which purpose they must be 

B 
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gathered before tbej sse ripe* The isnev hsak is jMow, 
the middle blood-red. It dyes yellow^ and> witii sulphate 
of ircm^ Mack, it has been used in dropsies, and constipa- 
tion oi^the bowels of cattle, as aporgatiye* From a quarter 
to half an ounce of the inner bi^^k, boiled in smaH beer, is a 
sharp purge. Qerard says, that it was boiled in wine or 
vinegar to make a lotion for tooth ache. The charcoal 
makes excellent gunpowder. 

From the juice of the other species, Rhamnus Ca- 
tharticus, or common buckthorn, the sap green of painters 
is obtained. 

Further, on thesame 8ide> lAe^ the road ascends 
the Hidge, grows the ftsirest St. Jofaa'a Wort. (HypecicmB 
Pulchrum.) 

From the highest point of the Ridge, as you look 
towards Ae tower of North-Bovey Church in the distance^ 
with Lustleigfa Cleve on the right, and Hound Tcnr, at a 
greaterdistance on the left, the viewis exceedingly beautiful. 

As you approach this Tor it appears from one point 
of view like a strange pile of turrets and pinnacles; and 
sometimes, when the full light of asmnmer-sunset is upon 
it, its sing^arly luminous appearance scjems to supply a 
reason why Haytor, another of these ^' Granite Kings with 
crowns of sunset fire," was formerly called the Solar Tor. 

The other side of Lustleigh Gleve, which is not 
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visible from Hou&d Tor Bisfigt^ exidUts a proiiiaoii of 
graznte blodu, staddiag in every direotion the turf at the 
side and base of a very fiiteepiulfetifgisiiite-nlt^oDeoftlie 
top-most portions of idtddi is a logan stone, litis stones at 
the time I visited it, was made by some of ihe party to 
serve as a nvt^nraoiDer. 

The road to Lustleigh Cleve and LustJeigh f, from 
Bovey-Tracey^ is to the right of that which leads to 
Hound Tor Pass. 

At the threshold of Lustleigh Church is an anti- 
quarian puzzle that has never been perfectly explained. 
This is an inscribed stone^ four feet in length and a foot 
and a half in breadth. 

The Rev. J. P.Jones, formerly of North-Bovey, said, 
in 1823, that the detgyman at Lustleigh ^^ transmitted fac- 
similes of it to several learned men,, but could obtm no 
aceorate information on the subjeet. Some opnjectttred 
that the charadbevs (about six indbes high) were ^i^iic ; 
others suggested that tiiqr were rude mwk& formed at 
nmdom; " in reference to this latter possibility, he rranarks 
•— '^ sevo^al of the letters Ixave beesi iujtired, and perhaps 
oUiterated, and a few natural indettatioiis haye doubtless 
strangely distorted some of tibiem, but enough remaiiis to 

t Doubtless, from the old Saxon and modern German, 
Lmt, delight, and high now lea. Analogous to this is Lustg :rten, 
the modem German for " pleasure-ground. " 
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ascertain that it is an insciiption, and not mere accidental 
marks. One of the letters is thought to bear a strong re- 
semblance to Arabic^ and several of the characters have 
a strong resemblance to certain forms of the Greek Alpha- 
bet^ and a Greek inscription containing similar letters was 
observed by Mr.Wamer^ at Nakshi Rustam near Persepolis^ 
and may be seen in the first volume of his travels through 
Persia. It will certainly be a subject of enquiiy, how it 
was possible for Greek letters to be found on a stone at 
Lusdeigh ? " An antiquary may be permitted to answer, he 
adds, "though at the risk of being laughed at, that the 
Druids made use of Greek letters, and may quote the fol- 
lowing passage from Caesar : neque fas esse existimant, ea 
literis mandare, quum in reliquis fere rebus publicis, 
privatisque rationibus, Graecis literis utantur. L.6.C.13." [14] 

This passage relates to the Druids of G«ul. It may 
be presumed, however^ as the chief seat of Druidical 
learning was in Britain — ^to which, according to Caesar, 
(6 lab. 13.) all tiiose in his time resorted who wished to 
obtain a more exact acquaintance with Druidism — ^that 
this use of the Greek characters was not confined to the 
Gallic Druids. Tacitus, moreover, (Agric. xi.) states that 
the British who dwelt in those parts nearest to Graul were 
(jallic in appearance, religion and language. 

Mr. Jones, nevertheless, adds that an antiquarian 
friend has pointed out to him that the inscription may be 
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chat of a grave-stone^ ^^ from the drcumstance of burying 
iu Church Porches in very remote times. " 

i 

This last supposition would very much reduce the 
interest ofthe^^greatest curiosity connected withLustleigh 
Church." A Church Porch is certainly not a likely place 
for the grave of a Superior of the Druids, and, as we have 
at present no authority for surmising even that the spot 
was at any time a Druid Cemetery, the last conjecture, if 
accepted, will.deprive us of the romantic pleasure we might 
otherwise have had in recording — 

" In yonder grave a Druid lies. " 

" In a lane near the Church is the Bishop^ 8 Stone^ 
a block of granite in a hedge, adjoining the road, about five 
feet in height^ on it may be traced the form of an escut- 
cheon ; but every part, except the outline, is completely 
obliterated. 

^^ A tradition prevails, that the arms were those of 
Bishop Grandisson, who once passed through Lustleigh 
and dined on this stone. " " It was most probable, " adds 
Mr. Jones, ^* the pedestal of a cross, being only a few paces 
from a cross-road. " 

In the Church, next to three stone stalls, is a dou- 
ble piscina. In the transept lies the figure of a Knight, 
only the shape of whose armour can now be disceraed. 
Risdon regards it as the monument of a knight of the 
Prowse family. The ruins of their castle may still be 
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seen on the borders of Dairtmoor^ at Gidleigh, the manor 
of which was granted to them in the time of William the 
Gonqaeror. f 

The sequestered village of Lnstleigh is shehered 
by bills from the Dartmoor winds. It is seated in a TaHe j 
nearly parallel with that of the Cleve. Near the Parsonage 
is a rock of very tmnsual form called the Parsons' Bro^m 
Loaf. ^^The idew from the Parsonage garden^ says Mr. 
JoneS; is exquisite beyond the powers of description." 
After the scenery of Ghudleigh^ however^ which^ Polwbele 
says^ '^beggars all description" I must confess that I was 
not so fascinated with the picture-land about Lustleigh as 
I have been with that nearer to Gfaudleigk Seme places 
can boast but of one or two spots of pictorial beauty or 
grandeur, but here, wbere our mother earth appears like 
the oriental goddess of many breasts, nature abounds in 
loveliness. 

In 18S3, we are informed by Mr. Jones, the 
then Gurate of Lustleigh, the late Rev. William Davy, 
offered to endow a parish School, provided the parish would 
build a School-room, t6 Which liberal offer the parisbioners 
would not accede, in consequence of their objections to the 
education of the poor.. 

This gentleman rendered himself remarkable during 
his thirty six years' service as Gurate, by constructmg a 



Near Gidleigh are the remains of a Druidical circle. 
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printmg press at the parsonage^ and printing fourteen 
copies of a system, of DiTinity, in twenty six Yolnmes^ 
octaviO; assiatodonlj by his servant. 

Near Lustleigh Cleve are the Peck Pits ^^ the re- 
mains of ancient tin works 3 there are several of them in- 
closed by mounds of earth : no recent attempts have been 
made to draw off the water. " 

The road to the left after passing through Bovey- 
Traoey leads to three more of the tor-crowned hills of 
Dartmoor. 

These hills add muoh to the beauty of many a pic- 
ture spot at Chudleigh^ from which they are distant in a 
south east^ly direction about seven or eight miles. Rip- 
pon Tor the highest of these hiiSy acGordiiiig to the Ordnance 
survey^ an elevation of 1640 feet It is separated from 
Hey Tor by Saddle Tor. 

The granite tabte-laad of Dartmoor is tiie highest 
in Devon; tiierefore^ if you Amii visit Hey Tor before 
the summer has mnd^ advanced^ you wSl do wdt to profit 
hj my experieace and take witii yon additional covering 
for the outer man. 

On the top of this., hill are two tors f or irregular 



I' 1 1 1 1 1 



t Tor is usually regarded by topographical writers as a 
cluster of rifted rocks exj^psed ou, the surface of im, upland. The 
word is Celtic and means a prominence. In Webbi tor y rnyny^ 
means, the 8u;e27 of the mountain. 
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piles of granite crags^ but as one of these piles stands 
before the eastern face of the other, only one of the 
crowns of this granite king is visible from our Pixies' Rock. 

On the top of the latter tor is one of those "rock 
basins" which tradition has connected with the savage 
rites of Druidism. 

Some writers have argued very ingeniously to show 
that these rock basins are natural and not artificial reser- 
voii*s, but the antiquary may admit such a conclusion with- 
out impugning the correctness of the tradition respecting 
the use to which they were applied by the Druids. 

Near this hill are the well known granite quarries 
whence much of London Bridge was obtained. 

On the western front of Hey Tor is an exceedingly 
fine echo; and when a question respecting the antique past 
of the wild old forest moor is addressed to the ancient 
granite-head, the somewhat awfid and mournful reverbera- 
tions awake sensations akin to such as might attend the 
invocation of some lonely spirit — 

— " to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts " 

The sounds of this echo appear solenm and mys- 
terious like a veritable voice of the everlasting hills. 
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*^ Vain is man 
Though loud on science magic name he call 
To rear his edifice of glory high, 
And bid it live for ever. Time destroys 
His statues, and his columns, and his domes; 
^ Flings his triumphal arches to the ground 
And gnaws the names of heroes and of kings, 
E'en from the marble tablet. Earth is strewed 
O man with many a solitary wreck 
Of all thy great and beautiful ! In dust 
She sits — the classic city sits — ^The name 
Dear to the muses I Who can think of thee 
Athense, and not drop the indulgent tear? 

Thy hour is past; — 

Thy noblest piles are mouldering o'er the bones 

Of the immortal dead ; while here unbui*t — 

Wed almost to Eternity — secure 

In their own strength, proud baffling all the rage 

Of the defeated Elements, and all 

The ceaseless injuries of time — remain 

The columns of the wilderness ! " * 

In Mr. Burt's notes to Carrington's Dartmoor the 
names of one himdred and forty three of the Dartmoor and 
neighbouring Tors are given. 

Several of these, like Hound Tor^ have the names of 

* Carrington's Dartmoor. 
C 
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Anirritils — Lynx, Bear, Dannagoat, Fox, Doe, Hare, 
Conies, and Sheep Tors. 

It is indisputaUe, says the same authority, that 
bears, wolves, foxes, boars, martens, badgers, otters, wild 
bulls and cows of a milk white colour, similar to those 
described by Boethius, as in the Caledonian forest, and 
which were at one time common in Great Britain, abound- 
ed in this moorish district. Bishop Lyttleton had a 
charter in his collection, of John, Earl of Mortaigne, 
afterwards King John, whereby, leave was given to the 
clergy and laity of Devon, to take the wolf, the goat, the 
wild cat, the otter and the hare out of the bounds of the 
forests. 

The marten, once hunted, was to be seen in Lydford 
Woods in Mr. Burt's time, and the wolf was not extinct 
on Dartmoor, according to Howel, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 
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LETTER II. 



'Fight at Canonteign — Battle of the Heathfield, 
and mrpnse of the Royalists hy Cromwell — Bovey- 
Tracey — Fairfax and his council offvar at Chudleigh. 



The crowning point of many a lovely picture-spot, 
sheltered by some of the wood-covered hills of Haldon, 
which rise behind it, is a noble square-built mansion in the 
vale of Teign. Canon-Teign House, as it is called, is a 
modem structure ; having been built by the late Viscoimt 
Exmouth, in 1830, and is the chief residence of his widow 
and children. From the rocky heights near, at a conside- 
rable elevation, several streams precipitate themselves into 
a little glen beneath, which, with the very interesting lofty 
waterfall, forms one of nature's beauty-shrines, much re- 
sorted to by modem pilgrims in search of the beautiful. 
InHhe glen are several interesting varieties of fern ; con- 
spicuous amongst which I noticed the very elegant j^h^m^^ 
of the Lastrsea Dilatata. The heights above are ascended 
conveniently by means of some rock-stairs and terraces. 
On reaching the summit and proceeding through the wood 
to some cliffs on the left, the romantic scenery of the ^^happy 
Valley Glen" below becomes visible \ near which are the 
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remains of some old tin mines. On the way I remember 
to have observed the Naked-stalked Tees-dalia (Teesdalia, 
late Iberisy Nudicaulis) the "Dwarf Red Rattle/' as Sir 
W. Hooker more decently names it, (Pedicularis Sylvatica) , 
the Pansy, (Viola Tricolor) the Milkwell or Milkwort, 
(Polygala Vulgaris) and some species of Veronica, including 
V. Officinalis. The "White-climbing Corydalis" (Corydalis 
Claviculata) grows plentifully on a projection, a short dis- 
tance from the top of the waterfalls. Near the new 
Mansion are the remains of the old Manor-house of Canon- 
teign. The manor received its name from the former 
owners of the property, the Black Canons of the Priory of 
Merton, in Surrey, f The old house is a heavy and sombre 
pile belonging to the Tudor age of Architecture. 



t To whom it was conveyed by the Abbot and convent of 
de la Valle in Normandy about 1268. The Priory of Merton was 
founded by Gilbert Norman, who built a convent of wood there 
in 1 115, and by Henry 1st who gave the manor to the Abbey. 
It is situated on the river Wandle about 7 or 8 miles from London. 
A parliament was held there (1236) on which occasion the prelates 
attempted to introduce the Roman Canon and Imperial law, but 
were met by the memorable reply of the Barons **Nohtmiu leges 
JnglioB mutare. " Thomas a Becket was educated there. Only the 
east window and outer walls, enclosing a space of about 60 acres, 
now remain. Manufactories for Calico-printing and a copper mill 
bavebeen erected on the site of the Priory. In Mannings* time 
the former employed more than 1000 men. The advowsons and 
Rectories of Ashcombe and Berry-Pomeroy formerly belonged to 
this Priory. Manning's Surrey 251 256. 
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It was fas t approaching the antiquarian honors of a fine 
old pile of iniins. A portion of the roof was cmmhling 
venerably, and the ivy wag" finding its way through the 
crannies of the old mouldy and slimy walls, but its present 
noble owner has sacrificed all those hoary attractions 
to the genius of the Chrystal Palace, utility. He has, I 
understand, re-roofed and placed in repair the old iiouse, 
and it is now inhabited by a £Eirmer and his family, and 
by the game-keeper and carter of Lord Exmouth. The 
corridors, however, die stairs and balustrades, exceedingly 
lofty chambers, with enriched panellings of Sycamore, the 
heavy gak beams and girders, deep square fire-places, and 
staUe-doors loop-hooled for fire-arms, all remain as of yore. 

In the year 1645 this old manor house was the 
property of a gentleman of the name of Davye, ^ whose 
remains with those of his inunediate descendants, up to 1682, 
still repose in the neighbouring church of Christowe. Their 
monuments remain in its chancel. Near the communion 
table are also those of the Gibbons who preceded them. 

During the latter part of the first mentioned year 
'^ near 5000 " ^ horse belonging to the brigade of the Roy- 
alist general, Lord Goring, were quartered in the South 



1 After the Reformaltion it was granted to John, Lord 
Russel. From him it passed to John Berry who was executed at 
Tyburn for rebellion 1549. Dr. Davy the last of his family died 
in 1692. Lysons 2 vol. 103. 

2 Ang. Red. p. 151. 
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Hams; chiefly at Totness^ NewtoD Bushel^ ^^and as near 
as Ghidlej ; " f ^^ the Hams/' adds the old Parliamentarian^ 
^^ being the only plentiful and unharassed part of Devon- 
shire. " The forces of Fairfax were then beseiging Exeter, 
and Okey — afterwards executed, in 1662, as a regicide — 
was in possession of Fulford House, at Dunsford, about 
seven miles from the city. 

In the month of December, information having 
been received that the house of one Mr. Davis, of Canon 
Teen, stood convenient for a garrison and ^^ might beare an 
usefull proportion towards the blocking up of Excester, 
and hindering of provisions from the South Hams, " the 
peaceable occupation of Mr. Davye was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of some dragoons from Fulford House 
under Captain Woggan, who took possession of Canon 
Teign House in the name of the Parliament, ^' on the 
Lords' day" December 21st. Three circular apertures 
in two of the oak doors — ^which, it is said, grate on the 
same hinges which they had during this civil war — seem 
to show that the Captain was not idle during the short 
interval that was allowed him for preparation. One of 
these doors commands the approach from Ashton over the 
Teign, the other that towards Chudleigh. "They were no 
longer in the house but Munday Dec. 22 in the morning" 

says Sprigge's newspaper-chronicle (page 152) then the 

■ » ' II 

t Chudleigh was so called, I understand, even by the late 
Lord Cliiford, and it preserves its old name amongst the labomring 
class to this day. 
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Royalists came^ under a Lieutenant Colonel^ and burnt the 
out-buildings and stormed the mansion. How long the 
fight endured we know not^ nor what individual acts of 
bravery signalized the conflict. '^Gaptaine Woggan" 
however^ behaved so ^^ gallantly " that the royalists were 
compelled to retire^ carrying with them the Lieutenant 
Colonely ^^ desperately wounded^ " and leaving behind them 
four killed; ^d divers prisoners, f 

While Captain Woggan was at Canon-Teign, Fairfax 
and CromweU; in a council of war, resolved to march from 
their head^quarters, at Tiverton^ into the South Hams^ 
where the greatest part of the enemy lay^ taking the road 
by Grediton^ Dunsford and Ganon-Teign, which leads to 
Ghudleigh Bridge^ and thence to Ashburton and Bovey- 
Tracey. 

The Royalist detachment probably came from Ghudleigh. 
In the old Parish-accompt-book of this place the name of only 
one Lieutenant Gelonel of the Ring's troops is mentioned and to 
him the following extract relates — 

*' Item for Lieut Col. Porter and diverse other commanders 
of Col. Sheelyes Regiment and their six horses two dayes and 
one night — 13s. 

This reckoning was for the most part payed, but by consent 
of several of the parishioners redelivered 28 Nov. 1645. *' 

We learn from the same accompt that Chudlelgh was the 
quarters of Colonel Wise thirteen days before the date which 
Sprigge affixes to his account of the fight 

" Item for three pullets 9 Deer, when ye Lo Wentworth 
dyned at Col. Wise's quarters— Is. 6d. 
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Befove the march of the {Nmacipal forcBj however^ Captain 
WoggaH; or some other officer ^^from Canonteen/' made a 
n^ovement in advance ^^into the enemies quarters/' appa- 
rently ait Hennock. Hennock is a very ancient vSIage, the 
existing houses of which seem to be of an older era than 
that of Cromwell. It is seated on that part of Hennock 
Hills which faces Chudleigh. At one extreouty of these 
hills is Christowe; at the other Bovey-Tracey. 

On this occasLon^t says Sprigge^ die Dragoons took 



The account of Vicars (Parliamentary Chronicle page 
336) appears to be Aill of error. He says — About the third of this 
instaofc Dec^mbier we had certain intelligeftee, by letters out of 
the West that our renowneid generall Sir Thomas Fairfax had 
taken Canon Teen a strong fort or hlock house of the enemies by- 
which means they had the command well nigh of all the river 
£xe. It was gained by storm and they found amon^^ the enemies 
slain in the enterprise^ a Lieut. Col. and two Captains and divers 
common souldiers, and after the taking there came voluntarily to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax forces, stationed thereabout, a Comet of the 
enemies with 30 good horse who had revolted from them. Also 
by other letters out of the West we were presently informed that 
a party of his Excellences forces had taken CaUyntme House and 
therein between 30 and 40 horse or many prispners and their 
armes; by gaining of which place the Enemy is much more 
straitened than before and the passage up on the river is quite 
blocked up. *■ He says that FuHbrd House was taken or the 8th. 
of December " by the taking of which garrison the way was 
open to Plymouth." The old road to Plymouth lay acros* 
Dartmoor, through Moreton-Hampstead. 
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^'a Captain^ 9 men and SO horse/' It is probable that this 
was the ^'Cornet and 90 horse'' whioh^ according to Vicars^ 
had ^'revolted" fiynn the Royalists. 

The aocoont of Sprigge is as follows— ^^^Honday; 
January 5^ a private oonsidtation was held^ and divers 
officers of the army sought council of Heaven that day^ 
(keeping it as a private day of humiliation) in answer 
whereto^ Gtod inclined thar hearts tx) resolve of an advance. 
The next day a public council of war was called^ and (that 
the former resolution might eippew to be the answer of 
God) it wae in thia councfl resolved to advance into the 
South Hams. 

The Dragoons from Canpnteen were beforehand 
with this resolution, which this day fell into the enemies 
quarters, took a Captain, 9 men and 20 horse. And, that 
this purpose to advance might finde the less interruption, 
the same day the stockings and shoes (which the poor foot 
had so great need of and had so long expected) came to 
Tiverton, most seasonably to fit them for a march ; where- 
with they were so well satisfied, as that they shewed much 
forwardness to march without staying for cloaks, which 
they had much need of also, being many of them all to 
tatters, and the weather was extream cold to boot While 
the army was preparing to march some of our Dragoons 
snatched at the enemy at Muick (Hennock?) took a 
Lieutenant, 10 prisoners, 22 horses and one of their colours 
with the motto j^^jen^t^^m^." 

D 
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The Royalist brig^e in the South Hams had at 
this time been left under the comntiand of Lord Wentworth. 
Lord Goring was absent in France, arranging for the pas- 
sage of reinforcements. Bovey-Tracey, we gather from the 
Anglia Rediviva, * was then the quarters of five luckless 
regiments of horse belongmg to this brigade. 

In one of the rooms of a house, since pulled down, 
called then, I am told, Barton House, the principal officers 
of these cavalry regiments had set down to cards. This 
was on the evening of Friday the 9th of January. Who 
these officers were, and what the particular game was at 
which they hazarded infinitely more than their stakes, we 
are not informed. It might have been that at which Henry 
VIII. staked and lost to his friend Bryan, the bells and lead 
of abbey churches, or that at which the French diplomatist 
played on his death-bed. But while the commanding 
officers lost the time in amusement, Cromwell and his 
second in command Dalbier — ^his Dutch military tutor, who 
taught him the mechanical part of soldiering and helped 
him to drill his Ironsides ^— were rapidly approaching 
these card-playing soldiers. It is highly probable that 
Cromwell avoided the principal road by Chudleigh Bridge, 
where his approach 'might have been perceived much ear- 
lier and speedily communicated, and reached Bovey-Tracey 



1 pp 163—4. 

2 Carlyle. Cromwell's correspondence Vol 1. 
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either through the road from the village of Hennock t or 
the still less frequented road leading from the hi^ road 
past Bottor. Fairfax and Cromwell had^ however taken 
other measures for ensuring the inaction of the royalists 
at Bovey. 

" Thursday Jan. 28, " continues our former autho- 
rity, '^ all things being prepared in readiness for a march, 
the horse and foot with their ammunition on horseback 
set forward to Grediton. And, at the same time, Sir 
Hardresse Waller, with two regiments, marched from 
Grediton to Bow, as if the army had bent towards Oak- 
hampton, (where the enemy had both horse and foot) 
whereas it was only to amuse them. '' At Bow, however 
Waller attacked and defeated a body of the royalists, which 
served further to conceal the main design. ''At the same 
time a brigade of horse and foot marched that night to 
Grediton, and the next day, though very cold, and much 
snow upon the ground, the same brigade marched to Bovey- 
Tracey (then the enemies quarters) Lieutenant General 
Gromwell going in person with them, who about six at 
night fell into their quarters at Bovey where part of Lord 
Wentworth's brigade then lay." 

We may easily conceive the confusion and conster- 

t Hennock, according to Polwhele, means, old hill, Hen 
certainly does mean old, in Welsh, or old British, but I know no 
such word as, fiodt, ahilL Oc in Welsh, means outside. Hennock 
stands high and much exposed towards the north east. 
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natiaEL of the royaliats whaa Cromwell's brigade entered 
the town. Tbia was aooamplished so akilftdly that his 
soldiers approached Bartou House during the card^plaving. 
But the officers within, with oonnderable presence of mind; 
threw their stakes into the street, and, whilst the soldiers 
were scrambling for the money, escaped by a back way 
across the river. ^ 

Where the principal conflict took place history 
does not say, nor who commanded the few hastily assembled 
soldiers who maintained it. 

Tradition stOI points to the Heathfield as the place 
of the engagement. Vicars ^ merely states that, ^^a party 
fell upon them and beat them out of their quarters at 
Tracie and out of the field also. " 

^' On Ghallabrook enclosure is a granite pillar ten 
feet high and two feet thick, called Longstone, now used 
as a gate-post ; it is said to mark the spot where (me of the 
officers was buried.'' ' This memorial is said to be the re- 
mains of ^'an old grey cross'' and the local belief respect- 
ing its monumental character has been gracefully expressed 
by one of the fidr inhabitants of Bovey-Tracey, in the 
following extract from a short poem entitled ^*The Soldiers 



1 Heath's Chronicle p 93 Ang, Red. 163 Vicars 341. 

2 Parliamentajrie Chronicle 341. 

3 Rev. J. P. Jones History of Tiegnbridge m s. 
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6raT6, " which appeaoed foroaeriy in one of the county 
newspapers signed if I mistake not, fi. A. G. 

It is no sacred ground 

That marks the soldiers grave, but £^r around 

The dreary moorland stretches. Passers by 

See no device of pompous heraldry. 

No measured line upon the rug^d stone 

That marks the humble spot. One sign alone 

To the observant stranger serves to show 

Where the uncoffined dead reposes low ; 

An old grey caross its broken form uprears — 
* 

Cromwell ia said to have passed the night in the 

old meeting house, then a private dwelling. 

He took during the action '^four hundred horse, 
and 8 and 7 colours; one of them the Kings' colours, 
with the crown and G. R. iipon it." In the town a Major, 
some few officers, and about fifty men were taken, f 

^^ It was almost supper time with them" (six p. m.) 
adds Sprigge '^ when our men entered the town/' 

^' About a mile from the town are considerable 
remains of a breast work, thrown across the narrow part 
of the Heathfield, extending from the fields near Little 

t Rushworth saya, between 3 and 400 horses, but most of the 
men through the darkness of the night got away except one Migor 
&c. as above. Pari. Coll. iTOt. Patt 4 Vol. h 96. 
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Bovey to the recent enclosures near Ilsington. The road 
leading to Newton passes through it. At some places it is 
nearly fifteen feet in height. It appears to have been 
thrown up in a hurry to defend the town on the south east^ 
and was most probably formed by the Royalist army, 
when stationed at Bovey-Tracey. I have been informed 
that balls and warlike implements have been occasionally 
dug up here." ^ 

Bovey-Tracey is an irregular collection of houses 
built on on6 of the sloping extremities of Hennock Hills. 
It received the name that distinguishes it from North 
Bovey from the Traceys, Barons of Barnstaple. The 
church which contains some old monuments of the Hele and 
Stawell families^ and a curiously carved old pulpit, is dedi- 
cated to Thomas h Becket^ and is supposed ^ to have been 
built by the heir of that Sir William de Tracey who took a 
leading part in the murder of the prelate. There is an 
altar-tomb at Morthoe, North Devon, which was supposed 
to contain the remains of this de Tracey. It commemorates, 
however " WiUiam de Tracey, rector of Morthoe, who in 
1308 founded a chantry in that church and died in 1822."^ 

The last vicar of Bovey-Tracey was the brother of 
the celebrated Macaulay. The present is the late chaplain 



1 Rev. J. P. Jones m s. 

2 Oliver Eccl. Ant. 

3 Lyson's Devonshire 2 Vol. 335. 
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to her Majesty, the honourable Leslie Gourtenay, son of the 
present Earl of Devon. 

The street on the right, from the Heathfield, in the 
centre of the town, leads to some higher ground,whence some 
pretty views may be enjoyed of the Dartmoor scenery. 
There is an interesting chapel-like cottage on the hill at 
the end of this street which is the residence of Dr. Croker ; 
from whom I have received much valuable information 
respecting the geology of the neighbourhood. The mansion 
and grounds on the hillside in front belong to his brother- 
in-law W. Hole Esq. On the left, as you approach Cross 
Cottage, a new mansion is in course of erection, by C. 
Bentinck Esq., on the site of an ancient one called Indio, 
and, by Prince, Indeho, a name supposed to be derived 
from in deo. The property belonged formerly to the Priory 
of Black Friars at Bridgewater and has only recently paid 
tithes. The hedges adjoining the Heathfield, near the Pond 
Garden, may still be seen, where the religious used to 
walk unobserved. This water of the pond is brought from 
the Haytor Hills, a wise provision of our ancestors. In 
pulling down the ancient house some shillings of Elizabeth 
were found, f 

Dr. Croker, of whom I have just spoken, belongs 
to one of the most ancient families in the county. Their 
name was anciently written Crocker. The primitive seat 
of the family in Devon is supposed to be Crocker's Well, 

■^■^■^fc— ^M^^»^»» ■■■■■■■ I ■ ■ 1^— i^— ■■■ ■■ ■■■■■■■■■■ ^ ■ ■ ■ I II I ^^M^— ^ ^, , ^ 

t Dr. Croker. 
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now Grockern Well^ a small hamlet in DrewBteignton. 
They have also given its name to Grockern Tor^ Dartmoor; 
where the pai*liament was wont to be held for stannary 
cases. Sir John Gix)cker,"who was cup bearer to Edward 
iv^ and signaUy distinguished himself in the war against 
Perkin Warbeck/' f dwelt at Lineham, ^^a pleasant seat by 
the river Yaum or Yalham^ near Plymouth/' and his pos- 
terity flourished there when Prince wrote his "Worthies." 
The family monmuents are still to be seen in Lineham 
church. Gourtenay Groker, of Lineham^ told Prince,"that 
when he was in Saxony^ he met some gentlemen there of 
his name who used the same coat of arms." The Grokers 
of Lineham have intermarried with several eminent houses, 
amongst others with those of Arundel, Daunay, Bonville 
and Gourtenay Pole. The present John Wilson Groker of 
literary celebrity is of this femily. 

Bovey-Tracey is about four miles, west by south, 
from Ghudleigh. The population amoimts to about two 
thousand. Near the town, dose to the Bovey-coal pits, is a 
pottery for the manufacture of earthenware which employs 
about three hundred people; some of whom are fnmi the 
Staflbrdshire potteries. The potter's clay, of which hereaf- 
ter, is found in the neighbourhood. During the stay of the 
parliamentarians in the town they made their usual assault 
on the noses of church ima^. The brass eagle-lectern, 

I !■ ■ 1 1^ IP I ■ I ■ I »^-^— ^■^^I^^^^^^M ■ ■ I ■ ■ ^^^1^ "^ ■■ ■ ■■■■!■■■ — — ^■^^^^.»^fc_^^^ 

t Prince ("Worthies of Devon,") from whom the whole of 
this account is taken. 
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in the chancel, was then buried in a ditch until the resto- 
ration of Charles ii. The Earl of Devon is lord of this 
manor. 

If eai* Bovey-Tracey, at the foot of Haytor hills, is 
nsingtoH, which Vicars calls, Ilminster, and Sprigge, El- 
lington. The upper part of the north aisle of its church, the 
windows of which aisle are small and pointed, is supposed 
to have been built about 1350. The highly enriched screen 
and some of the old carved seats still remain. The latter are 
ornamented with crockets, finials, and quatrefoils, and bear 
the arms of Beaumont and Fomeroy. The manor, at an 
early period, belonged to the family of Beaumont. In 1477 
it was the property of Lord John Dinham. At his death, 
in this year, three shares passed to the Arundels and others, 
until they were sold, in 1828, by George Templer Esq. of 
Stover to the Duke of Somerset, the present proprietor of 
this portion of the estate, whose handsome residence. Stover 
Lodge, built of granite from Haytor rocks in 1781, adjoins 
Bovey Heathfield. 

A canal called the Stover-canal, about four miles in 
length, projected by James Templer Esq. in 1770, com- 
mences a short distance beyond the neighbouring village of 
Teigngrace (part of the Stover estate) j to which place a 
rail-road has been carried, whereby the pipe-clay and gran- 
ite of the neighbourhood aretransponed. To this canal,which 
drains the Heathfield, its Marsh-Pimpernels, Myrtles and 
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Sundews owe the destruction of their romantic companions, 
the Wills 6 the Wisp, which used formerly to haunt the 
marshes of the Heathfield. 

At the time the military events took place, which I 
have just related, "His Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax" 
marched from Tiverton to Moreton; but part of the carriage 
horses with the ammunition, by reason of the frost, could 
get no nearer to Bovey than Dunsford. 

The day after the action at Bovey, the weather 
being stiU "extream bitter cold," the forces at Horeton and 
Bovey ^%ad a rendezvous near Bovey; " doubtless on the 
Heathfield, where intelligence was brought that "about 
one hundred and twenty of those that had escaped in the 
night were got into Ellington (Ilsington) church." Where- 
upon, a party of horse and foot was sent to dislodge and 
capture them. They left Ilsington church however as soon 
as they heard that Cromwell's troopers were on their way 
thither. The army of the Parliament marched that night 
to Ashburton, which had been the head-quarters of the 
King^s troops the night before. Their movements appear 
to have been too quick for Lord Wentworth, even on this 
occasion, notwithstanding the terrible warning he had al- 
ready received respecting the value of prompt execution in 
time of war. 

Fairfax came upon the heels of the retreating roy- 
alists at Ashburton, beat their rear-guard, and dispersed 
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the two reg^ents of horse which jet remained of the five 
that Lord Goring had left under Wentworth's command. 

The next great exploit of the parliamentarians 
occurred Jan. 19th. at Dartmouth. This town was defen- 
ded by a hundred pieces of cannon. The enemy had ^^ no 
pieces at all of their own; the way and weather preventing 
their transport" Notwithstanding this deficiency the place 
was stormed at eleven o'clock at nigiit. As soon as the 
royalists '^had discharged their pieces once/' the enemy got 
under ^' and quickly possessed them/' and turned them 
against their owners. '^The commanders of every party 
took the points they were sent against, with the loss of 
but one man and few wounded;" which, Sprigge says, 
was ^'a strange and unparalleled undertaking." f 

On Saturday Jan. 24th. after taking Dartmouth, 
Fairfax marched from Totnes to the house of the Lady 
Beynolds, and thence on the 25th. ^^the Lords' day, after 
forenoon sermon," to Ghudleigh ; '^ endeavouring to take 
a view of Pouldram (Powderham Castle) before which 
place Col. Hammond was set down with some force. But 
night coming on (whilst he had yet two miles thither) he 
was forced to return to Ghidley without viewing the castle." 



t Ang. Red. 164^2 p 167. Among the prisoners was Major 
Francis Fulford (Vicars Pari. Chron. 355.) 

''Capt Batten witli a squadron of ships blockaded the 
Haven, and also landed 200 of his seamen, who did great service 
during the stQrm " Rushwortb, Part 4, Vol. 1. 96. 
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Po«rderham Cafide surrendered the same night. Colonel 
Hammond feiand in it five barrels of powder^ ^^ mateh ond 
bullet proportionable " and four pieces of cannon. ' 

During his stay at Chudieigh^ of which there are 
some interesting memoranda in the parish chesty news was 
brought to Fairfiix that the commander of a French vessel 
with a padoet from the Queen had put into Dartmouth^ 
thinking that it was stall in possession of the King's Iroops. 
The pa^t of letters was thrown into the sea when those 
on board discovered their mistake. ^'B^t/' says tiie author 
of ^^^Snglands Eecovery," ^'Qod provided a wave to bring 
it to tiie boat that was sent out to seek it.'' 

Letters were found therein from the Que(^, Lord 
Groring^ Lord Jermyn^ Davenant^ and others. 

On Thursday January 29th. Fairfax went from 
Ghudleigh to TiyertpU; to prevent the junction of some 
horse from Oxford with Lord Groring's force^ then near 
Barnstaple, and returned again, before February 5th, to 
make frurther preparations for the siege of Exeter. 

In his letter to Lenthall,the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, printed by order of the House, >Fair&z 

1 An attack had been made on '' Pouldrum House " in 
October 1645/'but, after hard service, they (the Pai^amentarians) 
were forced to retreat" Buahworth. 

2 '' A FuUer relation of Sir Thomas Fairfiix routing all 
the King's armies in the West " 1645. - 
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says the continual foul weather, and the absenee of Colonel 
Cook, in Dorsetshire; with so many of the horse, ocoasdoned 
his stay in these parts for a fortnight. 

"On Lords' day February 8th., letters having been 
intercepted from Lord Wentworth to Sir John Berkley, a 
council of war was called at Ghidley, and also another on 
Monday 9th. 

In this council it was determined that the manage- 
ment of the siege of Exeter should be committed to Sir 
Hardresse Waller 3 and Fairfax marched from Ghudleigh to 
Grediton, his head-quarters, f 

Exeter was then completely 'blocked up and strai- 
tened on all sides" with three regiments of foot and two 
of horse. 

Vicars (page 341) says that one hundred and fifty 

t The following confirmatory memorials of the residence 
of Fair£Euc at Ghudleigh are taken fromjthe Parish accompt- 
book — 

" Item for woode for ye guards when the generall was 
here from 24 Jan untill I Febr heing eight dayes and 12 seames 
at every one of those 8 dayes at Is 4d the seame. . 168. " 

" Item Monday 2 Febr one seame and halfe for ye same 
goaardsan order being obtained from ye generall the day before 
that ye neere adaicent parishes should assist us "• •28, 

And so on, up to February 9th. inclusive, when, as we have 
seen, Sprigge correctly says, Fairfax left Chudlelgfa. 
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head of cattle^ and store of other provisions^ designed for 
the relief of Exeter^ which that dtj, he adds^ ^^blessed the 
Lord! come short of^" were taken, at Bovey-Tracey. 
Exeter surrendered on Monday April 13th. '^ at twelve 
o'clock at noon. " 
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LETTER III. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES 



of Anuiryllids, RariuneleSj Orchids, JunceM, and 
LentihularB — Selations of the British Flora to the Con- 
tinental — Connection oftheAsturian type of the Munster 
coast y with the current of My or HennelL 



It would afford me additional gratification to give 
you some account of several flowers mentioned in my for- 
mer letters; but the information respecting them, which is 
within my reach at the present moment; is either so unsa- 
tisfactory as to be scarcely worth transcription^ or is 
merely techmoal, and, therefore, interesting only to each 
as are in the habit of consulting ita regular depositories. 
Whenever I give merely the name of a plant you nuty 
infer that I have nothing of interest to communicate 
respecting it^ or that^ you will receive its biography in 
subsequent letters; devoted^ like the present^ almost exclu- 
sively to botanical matters. 
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A good portable history of British plants^ alphabe- 
tically arranged^ is first upon my list of botanical desiderata. 
There are many manuals which contain some good technical 
descriptions of plants ; but a most useftd and interesting 
portable plant-biography might be compiled from the 
accounts of ancient and modem writers^ omitting every 
thing of a technical character. Technical description is 
valuable only to botanical students^ and they will, of course, 
seek it in the accredited text-books of the science. The 
other kind of description, the history of the plant, must at 
present be sought in ponderous folios,, and voluminous, 
often inaccessible, because foreign, works. 

Some plants, however, and those in appearance 
most interesting, have no place in history. ''The world," 
says the author of Van Artevelde, ''knows nothing of its 
greatest men, " and the botanical world tells us nothing 
<^ some, at kast^ of i1^ i»«fttiefit flowere. 

After disoGvmitg, fof tht &st time) a sedudiedi 
hmmt Cf£ tlie Ivy-Hsav^d Campaimla, and m^g with he^ 
tanioal raptoro its^tiny asniM b€lb or Ta«ftleto^ and ltd Kgbt* 
green gossawer Im^fg^'^'^bssspt^wpedl'txids^ 
hew vuisatisfectof]^ it is to open as^ Enoyd^t^Medla of Plants: 
mefely to hsam that, it i» so Eke the Verotuea hedmfelia 
that LinnsefBS supposed ilta be a hybrid ! 

A similac diaapgdntmont awaits us ia searclung 
for the history of another flower-fay, the Lady Anagallis 
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Tenella, that is, Anglice, the little-tender lavghing-one, at 
whose feet also the moorland rivulet often murmurs. It is 
easily recognised amongst the marsh-rarities of Bovey- 
Heathfield, on the way to the Potteries, by its double rows 
of small, heart-shaped, smooth-edged leavesand pink flowers. 

The principal habitat of the Daffodil (Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus) in this neighbourhood, as I indicated 
in my first letter, is at Crocombe f Bridge, on the banks 
of the Teign. The Daffodil is rare in Scotland, but abounds 
in France and England. It shares in the emetic properties 
of its congeners, the true Narcissi, but unlike them it loves 
the banks of the stream. The " Narcissus of the Poets " 
grows in heathy open fields, on a sandy soil, '^ and seems 
rather' to shun the limpid, silvery springs to overhang 
which was death to the beloved of Echo. This flower, the 
true Narcissus of the botanist (Narcissus poeticus), accor- 
ding to Sir J. E. Smith, corresponds exactly to the 
description which Dioscorides has given of the flower of 
Greek legend. It certainly does not correspond to the 
description of Ovid 

The Narcissus poeticus is a ''pure white" flower 
and its nectary has a "deeply coloured" or "crimson" border. 

The Narcissus of Ovid is a yellow flower with white 

leaves surrounding its centre. 

<" — II. ' . , ■■,. I-. . ^ 

t Crocombe means, winding vale; from the Celtic cro 
curve, croca, " bent in and out," and cwn?, a valley. 

F 
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Nusquam corpus erat. Crocenni pro corpore florem 
Invoniimty foliis medium cingentibus albis. 

Whilst Ovid was prosecutdug his studies among 
the Greeks at Athens^ he had of course ample opportunity 
for becoming fiuniliar with their Narcissus^ and it is 
obvious that he would not have called a flower with pure 
white petalS; a yellow flower. 

The description of the Ovidian Narcissus is that of 
the flower of the Pale Narcissus or '^Prinsrose-peerless'^ 
(Narcissus biflorus)^ as given by Macgillivray^ viz — ^^petals 
pale sulphur yellow,'' funnel-topped nectary^ ^^ notched at 
the edge, " " border of the nectary white." * The white 
edged nectary is evidently the critical sign of Ovid's 
flower and the white ^^ Narcissus poeticus'^ has a ^'nectary 
edged with crimson." The two plants are similar in the 
general fcmn of the fl^owersy and the crenate-margined 
nectary of the one is described exactly as that o^ the other 
in all respects save that of the deeply-coloured border. 

I submit therefore that the Narcissus bifliMiishasa 
better claim than its congener to the tide of Narcissus 
Ovidianus. 

Though it is called bifloms^ it is sometimes found 
with a single flower. It grows ^^oa watery banks, occa* 
sionally with the the common Narcissus or daffodiL" 

1 Sir W. Hooker's de8cripti«i of the nectary of the 
Narcissi is, a» usual,, excellent— *' a campanulate or cup-shaped 
crown, within whieh are the stamens." 

2 Withering's British Plants. 
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In relation to the flower of a legend it appears to 
me that Ovid is a better authority than his contemporary 
Dioscorides. Though the latter wrote in its language^ he 
was not a native of Greece. 

It is possible however^ that you may have thought 
before this^ notwithstanding your love of the poesy of 
Art, that I should have been better occupied in telling 
you something useful about the daffodils of Crocombe. 

Lindley (Flora Medica) says the bulbs of the 
daffodil have considerable energy as emetics. They are 
administered occasionally on the continent, in doses of 
five to ten grains, to produce nausea, and of thirty grains 
as an emetic. In the form of extract, he continues, they 
are almost a specific in cases of hooping cough, in doses 
of two or three grains, but are not so good as Belladonna. 
In doses of two or three drachms, the extract is a deadly 
poison. According to lioudon and Hooker the smell of 
the flowers of some species produces an injurious effect 
upon the nerves. ''For this reason Narcissus was conse- 
crated to the Furies who, by means of it, were accustomed 
to stupify those they vrished to punish." f No injurious 
effect, however, results from the smell of the daffodil so far 
as I haVe observed. 

During the continental blockade, we are informed by 

t Some derive the name of the genus from narke stupor 
or torpor; others, from the verb narkao to henumb. 
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Duchartre^ t M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps tried to substi- 
tute the Pseudo-narcissus for ipecacuanha. The experi- 
ence^ however, of this observer proved that the daffodil is 
inferior in this respect to the Narcissus odorus. 

• Two physicians of Valenciennes have declared that 

strong emetic properties exist in the flowers, and have 
advised the employment of the powder and extract of them. 
Others have denied the exactitude of their experiments^ so 
that, Dr. Duchartre says, the facts of the case remain to be 
established by further observations when circumstances 
may again render the employment of the daffodil necessary. 
We know possitively, he adds, the antispasmodic action of 
these flowers, in which M. Deslongchamps discovered a 
property sufficiently Strong to be useful. 

The three species of Narcissus, Galanthus nivalis, 
or Snowy Milkjlower (the Snowdrop) and another single 
species, the Leucojum aestivum, or Summer White Violet y 
(the Summer Snowflake), constitute the three British 
genera of the natural order Amaryllidise. 

The foreign species are found in every great division 
of the world and are much distinguished by the beauty of 
their flowers. 

Some of the bulbs are highly poisonous. One of 
them, the Hsemanthus toxicarius, or arrow-poisormg 
BloodrfloweTf supplies a poison for Hottentot arrows. 

The lesser Celandine, as I have mentioned before, 
belongs to the genus Ranunculus, which term means, a 

t Dictiounaire Naturelle. 
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little frog. The genus is so named because little frogs 
abound where the species grow. Bnlbaus lAttlefrog 
(Ranunculus bulbosus) is, therefore^ the scientific designa- 
tion of a butter-cup. 

In honor of the little frogs an order of the natural 
system has been named^ Ranunculaceee, or the Littlefrog- 
ians ; and this order is usually placed first by Decandolle^ 
and most modem botanists. 

The Anemone, the Pheasants' eye, the Olobe- 
Flower, the Columbine, the Hellebore, the Wolfsbane, 
the Pseony, and others, are all Littlefrogians. 

From a similar scientific principle many of the 
family names of the genus humanum have arisen. 

J am unable to perceive, however, since the decent 
names of some plants have been changed for others, why 
some of the most beautiful of the flower-world should still 
be compelled to bear names, given to them, by impure 
imaginations, during the night of ignorance. Men arise 
from a condition of debasement to one of exaltation and 
sometimes carry lip with them names indicative only of 
their former obscurity. But the marvellous varieties of 
Orchis must still retain the beauty and distinction they 
had in patriarchal ages, though (as I have lately observed 
on the Surrey side of London) "Noah" now keeps a coffee 
shop, and "Pharoah" has become a "green-grocer." 

The common name of this genus, which gives its 
learned name to the first order of the natural system, is 
Crowfoot 'y so named (torn the form of the butter-cup leaf. 
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The lesser Celandine is sometimes inappropriately 
called Pilewort Crowfoot; the former name being an 
equivalent of its Latin specific one^ Ficaria. It has a 
power of closing its petals in a much greater degree than 
others, and in this c(Hifoliate state we tisually find it 
morning and evening. 

Withering says its young heart-shaped leaves may 
be eaten in the spring. Most of the species of Crowfoot, 
however, are in some degree poisonous. Curtis f has 
known the Upright Meadow-Crowfoot (Ranunculus acris) 
to have produced '^ considerable inflamation in the hand of 
a person who carried it but a little distance. " The root 
of the Butter-cup has the power of inflaming and blistering 
the skin. Curtis says it raises blisters with less pain and 
more safety than cantharides. The roots have been applied 
to the joints, particularly m cases of goat. They lose their 
stimulating property if kept long. According to Hofiman, 
beggars have made tise of them to blister their skins; and 
the same as been said of the Celery-leaved Crowfoot (R. 
Sceleratus). Hogs are fond of the bulbs of the butter- 
cup, and will dig them up. It has but five petals, while 
the Celandine, in our fields, has eight and ten. It is rea- 
dily distinguished from the R. acris by its furrowed 
flower-stalk. That of the former is round. R. Sceleratus 
has extremely small pale-yellow flowers, and grows, in 
watery places, sometimes as high as two feet. 

The Corn-Crowfoot, which has also small pale- 

f Flora Lend. 
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jellow flowerSi and is distinguished by its prickly seed- 
vesdels, is said to be poisonous to sheep. Three ounces' of 
its Juice killed a dog in four minutes, i 

Deleterious qualities have also been attributed to 
the Water-Crowfoot (R. aquatilis)^ but Dr. Pulteney * has 
ascertained that it is alone capable of supporting horses, 
cows, and pigs^ in good condition^ and that these animals 
eat it with avidity. It inhabit^ the pools in our neigh- 
bourhood^ and is easily recognized by its beautiful white 
flowers, and its two, widely differing, kinds of leaves ; the 
immersed ones bemg hair-like. In running streams some- 
times all the leaves are hair-like. Chaumeton says^ that 
the Celandine Crowfoot has no venomous and no medical 
quality. * 

The Orchis still bears the old barbarous name it had 
in the days of Dioscorides. ^ The old English names of the 
species, which modem refinement has expunged, were 
even worse than the Greek. Nevertheless two of them 
remained in Withering at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the old books we find, the, Man-Orchis, the 
Monkey-Orchis, the Lizard, the Frog, the Butterfly, the 
Bee, the Drone, the Gnat, the Fly, and the Birds-nest 
Orchis ; all so named from the extraordinary forms of their 
flowers. Only two of these, the Monkey, and the Lizard, 

1 Withering. 

2 Linn* Trans. Vol. 5. 

3 Flore Medicale. 

4 Spreagel. Res. Herb. 189. 
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retain their old generic name^ in common with nine other 
species; two of which are the " early purple " (Orchis 
Mascula)^ and the Orchis Maculata. ^ 

According to Linnseus (Mat. Med.), the Orchis 
possesses exhilarating and narcotic properties. 

Prom the cuhers of the '^ early purple/' and other 
species^ a nutritious substance called^ Salep^ much used by 
the Orientals^ is made in Persia and Turkey^ and exported, 
chiefly from the latter country, to Europe. 

It contains, according to one authority, a soluble 
matter, in about sixty parts of water, and an insoluble 
portion, analagous in its properties to the g^m of Bassora. 
It was analysed by Caventou, who ascertained that it was 
pure starch, insignificant in quantity, mixed with a gummy 
matter like bassorine. A thick mucilage will be made 
by putting about an ounce of Salep-powder in a pint of 
boiling water; and this will become like a thick glue by 
the addition of biborate of soda, or calcined magnesia. 

Salop is an excellent analeptic or restorative in any 
case of physical debility. In Poland they make a ptisan 
of it, which they administer in a great number of diseases. 

It is employed in France by dyers, in some of 
their operations, instead of gum- Arabic. In the East it is 

^ — . , ^^^-^^^^^— 

' *' ■■■ I ■ p ■ ■ M ■ ■■■■■■ ■ W ^ ■ ■■^■1 »l ■ ■■■■ ■■I.I I ■ ■■ ■■■II ■ ■ ■ ■ I 

1 See pp 5-6. 
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used constantly as food, but^in Europe, at present; only in 
sick chambers, f 

Its use in this country, I am informed by a young 
London chemist of considerable scientific knowledge, Mr. 
Philip Gerard, is almost superseded by arrow-root, sago, 
and tapioca. In Smyrna they adulterate opium with it. 
The Turks, however, still hold it in great estimation as a 
strengthening medicine; and throughout Greece it is given 
in diseases of the bowels and respiratory organs. It is sold 
in the latter country in the form of a jelly sweetened with 
honey and rendered slightly acrid by cypress roots. The 
vendors convey it about at day-break, in tin vessels with 
hot coals underneath them, crying ^^Salep ! Salep ! seston 1" 
or ^[refined Salep !" These vendors are called Saleptsides. 

The Persian Salep is sold in the bazaars of Smyrna 
and Constantinople, and is distinguished by its white and 
corneous appearance, and saline taste. But in the east 
the Turkish or Macedonian Salep is preferred. Grecian 
Salep isnot of conunercial value in this country, though 
what are called its male roots fetch a high price in the 
liist. 

The gathering of the crop commences in April and 
May, after the inflorescence, and is over in August. The 
soil is shovelled up to the tops of the mountains, and the 
tubercles are sorted and washed well in running waters. 

t Duchartre. 

a 
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The small ones are strong on threads by chfldren, and 
dried in the sun. They fetch double the price of those 
not so carefully pcked. 

A method of making Salep from the tubers of the 0. 
UasGula^ is given in the Philosophical Transactions Vol 50. 
^^ The best time to gather the roots^ is when the seed is 
formed, and the stalk going to fall; for then the newbulb^ of 
which Salep is made, is arrived at its fiill size. The new 
loots being separated from the stalk, are to be washed -in 
water, and the outer thin skin taken off. They are then 
to be set on a tin plate, in an oven, heated to the degree 
of a bread oven. In six, eight, or ten minutes, they will 
have acquired a transparency like horn, without being 
diminished in size. They are then to be removed into 
another room to dry and harden, which will be done in a 
few days ; or they may be finished by a very slow heat in 
a few hours. Salep thus piepared may be sold for, les». 
Aan a shilling a pound, and affcM*da a mild nutriment^ 
whxdi, in/times of scarcity, in cases of dysentery and 
strangury, and on ship-board, f may be extremely useful.'^ 

Mr. Moult, made the experiments, described in 
this account, with the tubers of the 0. mascula as it is 
absurdly called. Withering thought it highly probable 
ihat every British species of OrAk may be used indisori-^ 
minately. I antidpate however, that those q)ecies which 



t In conreetiBg the taste of salt water. DiwPercivalVEmayt 
2 part 37. 
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grow in moist and marsby ground, the smell of which is 
unpleasant,, and even rank, are not so well adapted for 
Salep-making as the more agreeable species. 

The tubers may be dried either in an o^n, or in the 
sun, by tying the thin stalks to a line. When dry they are 
egg-shaped, wrinUed tubercles, slightly transparent, or 
hornlike, and will keep, in this condition, according to 
Buchartre, for an indefinite length of time. The cheapness 
of the Persian Salep, he says has prevented its manufacture 
in Europe ; but if, as we have seen stated, it can be manu* 
factured in Britain for one shilling per pound, when the 
Persian Salop is sold in London at six shillings and eight 
pence per pound, some other obstacle than the cheapness 
of the Persian article, must, I apprehend, have prevented 
its manufacture in England. 

In the fourth edition of Withering^t) British 
Plants, 'Mt was stated that, if ever plantations of the 
Orchis mascula were made, the plants must be propagated 
by roots; for, the seeds seldom come to perfection: and 
that. Dr. Percival '*got some seeds to all appearance 
perfect, but they would not vegetate." In the fifth 
edition, however, we are informed that Mr. Salisbury and 
a Mr. Hunter had both succeeded in propagating thie 
Orchis, from seeds. The former, in a communication to 
the Linnsean society, states, that the pollen of this plant 
only diflfers *' in size and shape from that of other vegeta- 
bles I " and that, " when applied to the stigma, it never 
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fkOs to impregnate the seeds, which germinate in the 
greatest proportion, without any care, in the moist-parts of 
a hothouse, f 

The Salop of Commerce is obtained from the 0. 

. pyramidalis, 0. mascula, and 0. morio, which flourish 

abundantly in Albania or Epirus, about the neighbourhood 

of Janina, and in the beautiful world-fEonous vale of 

Thessalian Tempo. 

«f 

The 0. mascula, which grows on Parnassus, and by 

the ^' Gastalian spring," and also in Arcadia and Argolis— 

the 0. maculata, and nigra, and Gymnadenia conopsea, 

of the "Isles of Greece" — ^the 0. pyramidalis and undu- 

latifolia of the Messenian hills and Lacedaemon — 0. 

sambucina of Elis — and 0. longiflora and variegata which 

grow throughout the Morea — supply the tubercles for the 

Salop of Greece. 

It might have been anticipated that the scientific 
name of an early plant, relating to its tuberous root, which 
root produces Salep, would be such an expression as, 
Salepina prsecoz, or Salepa prima, rather than Orchis 
maseula, especially when the scientific refinement which 
adopted the latter knew that it would often be uttered by 
fair lips. One would have thought too, that a scientific 
name, not only sufficiently, but strikingly distinctive of 
the genus, would have been suggested by the extraordi- 

t 1 Vol 121. 2 Vol. 28. 
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narj resemhfauices which its flowers hear to partioalar 
forms of insect aad animal life, f Assuredly^ without 
descending to the root^ the flowers would have supplied 
any imagination with a generic name more in accordance 
with rational principles than one founded on baitarian 
notions respecting the root and its impossible qualities. 

Some species, however, have already received more 
suitable denominations. But they owe this distinction 
rather to their generic difierence, than to a dislike of 
inexact definitions. 

The imperfect knowledge that Linnaeus had of the 
floral organs of the Salepines, induced him to enrol 
under the name of Orchis, the Ophrydeans, provided with 
a spur, more or less extended, and not contracted into a 
kind of bag. The Linnsean botanists adopted this mode of 
regarding them so far as to apply the term Orchis to a 
great number of plants, many of which had even been 
registered by Lmnseus, as forming the genera Satyrium 
and limodorum. Our contemporaries, however. Brown, 
Bichard, landley, and others, having examined these 
plants more strictly, have been induced to dismember 
the old group, and to propose several new genera, formed at 
its expence. Thus M. Richard established the genus Ana- 
camptis, the type of which is our Orchis pyramidalis, and 
the genus Gynmadenia, and others. The latter only is 

recognized by English botanists, and has beea restricted, 

■ • - I 

t Ex. gr. Thaumanthos, Miraflor, Marvel-flower, &c. 
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by Brown; to the Orchis conopsea^ a iragrant plant^ 
resembliDg the pyramidalis. It has linear-lanceolate leaves 
and a palmate tuber. The anther>cells are perforated at 
the 'base^ through which the naked oblong glands of the 
pollen-stalks appear. Hence its name, Gymnadenia^ bare^ 
gland. Another genus has been established by Brown, 
which comprehends two species of Satyrium f and the 
Orchis bifolia; under the name of Habenaria. All who 
have seen the Butterfly Habenaria must have remarked 
the strap-like spur which suggested the name of this genus. 

From this genus another of the natural orders is 
named Orchidese. 

t From the Greek, Saturion, of Dioscorides (Book 3); 
onolher vile nickname now happily expunged. 

It is discreditable to Linnsus that he assisted, by means of 
such terms, in associating debasing ideas with the fairest and 
most innocent of the Divine creations. 

The beauty, fragrance, and nectar of a flower, along with a 
mjrriad of other realities, lead us to mfer the existence of a 
supremely intelligent Archetype of Beauty, Grace, and Benefr- 
cence. A flower is the practical expression of the classic principle 
that urges us to invest the useful with the etherial sweetness of 
the graceful. It exhibits its Author as loving to make creations, 
even of the most delicate beauty useful, that is good, to His 
creatures. To make the name of a flower, the companW of 
childhood, suggestive of impmre emotion, is to vi<date the sancti- 
ties of Nature. Terms, of this character are the yever»e of 
suitable as means of introducing a knowledge of the floral graces 
to the young inquisitive mind, either of feminine or masculine 
mortality. 
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To this order belong' the Bee, the Fly, and Spider 
Oprys — " Lady^s Tresses "— Twayblade — Helleborine— 
Coral-root — Green Man-Ophrys (Aceras or Hornless) — 
Green musk-Ophrys ( Herminium or Bed-post )— 
Gk)odyera — Liparis, and Lady's Slipper. 

Of the foreign species, Humboldt says, they enliven 
the clefts of the wildest rocks, and the trunks of tropical 
trees, blackened by excess of heat. This form of vege- 
tation, to which the Yanilla belongs, is distinguished 
by its bright green succulent leaves, and by its flowers of 
many colours, and strange and curious shape ; sometimes 
resemblmg that of winged insects, and sometimes that of 
birds, which are attracted by the perfume of the honey- 
vessels. Such is their number and variety, that, to men- 
tion only a limited number, the enture life of a painter 
would be too short for the delineation of all the magnifi- 
cent Orchideans, which adorn the recesses of the deep 
vallies of the Peruvian Andes. 

^' A predilection for this superbly flowering group of 
plants, has so increased, that the number cultivated in 
Europe^ by the brothers Loddiges, in 1848, has been 
estimated at 2360 g^cimens. What a rich mine of the 
still unknown superb flowering OrchidiaB the interior of 
Africa must contain^ if it is well watered ! While, in the 
temperate and cold zones, there are only '^terrestrial'' 
Orchidia, growing on and close to tiie ground, tropical 
countries possess both forms-the terrestrial and parasiticalr* 
the latter of which [like our Polypody] grow on trees^ 
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To tbe first named of these two divisions belong the tropical 
genera Neottia,Granichis, and most of the Habenarias. We 
have also seen both forms growing on the plain-slopes of 
tbe Andes of Granada and Quito ; Masdevallia uniflora (at 
about 10230 feet) Gjrtochilum flexuosum (at about 10100 
feet) belonging to the parasitic kind, or Epidendreans ; 
and the Altensteinia paleacea, near Lloa Ghiquito, at the 
foot of the volcano of Pichincha, belonging to the terres- 
trial Orchidiae. " ^ 

The almost animal-shape of the Orchidean or 
rather Thaumanthean blossoms is particularly striking also 
in the celebrated Torito of South America (Anguloa 
grandifolia) ; in another plant, also an Anguloa, to which 
a taste altogether foreign, as respects English habits of 
thought, has attached the Spanish expression of the 
Third Co-eternal of the Trinity; and in the antlike flower 
of the Chiloglottis comuta. ^ 

The extraordinary species of the Oncidia, which 
are inhabitants of these sublime vallies, and of Mexico 
and the West Indies, have been rendered almost popular 
by the paradise of the intellectual Londoner, at Eew; one 
of the greatest of metropolitan blessings. The Papilio of 
Trinidad, must have attracted all eyes as a mirabella, or 
floral beauty-marvel. 

r • • •< I III I ■ I 

1 " Aspects of Nature " 2 Vol. IH. Slightly altered from 
Mn^ Sabine's translation. 

2 Hooker, Flora Antarctica 69. Humbolt. Ibid. 
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Another pla&t of this order, the Benanthera 
cocoinea, has its habitat in the Eastern Peninsula where it 
climbs to the tops of the highest trees, and exhibits there 
a profusion of glowing flowers; so that a whole forest, 
without any injury to the trees which afford support to 
these Epidendreans, '^is dad in a mantle of the most 
brilliant gold, and the most intense scarlet; nor is this all, 
for when the dew of eve is forming, and the aroma, which 
the flowers give out, is arrested bj the humid air, the 
sense is taken captive by the perfume, and all that fable 
ever feigned of '^ Araby the blest " is more than realized 
by this most delightful native of the east. The Chinese, 
who take more delight in ornamental plants, than 
perhaps any other nation on the face of the earth, train 
it round the cornices of the rooms, where its beautiful 
flowers hang in festoons half way down the sides, 
retaining their beauty in full perfection for a month or six 
weeks, and giving out in the evening and during the 
night an odour which defies imitation by the most skilful 
perfumer." This odour is very slightly narcotic; and 
gives to the Chinese a sensation of repose, at the close of 
his daily labours, that Mudie likened to that said to be 
enjoyed by those who are '^ lapt in Elysium. " 

Mr. Macintosh head gardener at Glaremomt, to the 
King of the Belgians, was the first who diseovered a 
means of causmg this Benanthera to bloom in Great 
Britain. 

After trying various methods he covered tbe^ 

H 
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stem of the {dant with moss^ and kept it dripping with 
^moisture" until his pCT B P¥«m Bce was rewarded bj the 
appearance of its exipinte-Aywers. 

In New Zealand the tropical form of the Epiden- 
drians extends to forty five degrees South Latitude. 

The fragrant Yanilla is obtained from a plant 
belonging to this order^ Yanilla aromatica^ which grows 
chiefly in the tropical portion of North America. 

The Narthecium ossifragum^ or hone-hreakvng rody 
belongs to the order of rushes (Jimcese). The Juncese 
inhabit almost all zones. They are alpine plants in the 
tropics, and in t-emperate and cold countries the marsh is 
their usual habitat. But few are found in dry spots. 

Of the three genera, to which the extensive order 
of Jussieu has been restricted, twenty British species 
belong to the genus Juncus, or rush, six to that of the 
Luzula, t or wood rush, and but one — ^the Lancashire 
Asphodel, or Lancashire King^s-spear — ^to that of the • 
Narthecium. ^'It is remarkable," says Sir W. Hooker, 
that this last word ^^is an anagram oi Anthericumj a genus 

with which Linnseus had united it.'^ 

*< >i ■ II ■ „ '■ I.I.I . .III ' . I I ■ 

t Luzula according to Smith it altered from Xnecto^ a 
glow-worm ; because the heads of the flowers wet with dew, and 
sparkling by moonlight, gave the elegant Italians an idea of 
those brilliant insects. Hooker Brit Flora* 
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The Laoeadiire Bog-Asphodel^ one of whose 
habitats I have already made known to you^ is found also 
in bogs on Haldon Hills, and on a place cf^lled the Deooy, 
at Newton- Abbot. It grows about eight inches high and ia 
easily recognized among the marsh-plants, by its yellow 
petals, green outside, and scarlet anthers. Its leaves are 
grass-shaped. It was believed to soften the bones of the 
cows and horses which feed upon it, hence its specific name, 
omfragum. Sheep and swine refuse it, and the Swedes 
have said that it is noxious to the former animals, f 

It is a native of Europe and of North America, 
and, though rare in these parts, is a common bog-plant in 
the nortji of England. 

The Pinguicula belongs to an order (Lentibiilariee) 
which contains but two genera. The other genus is the 
Utricularia or Bladderwort, of which there are three 
species, and about five of the Pinguicula. The. latter 
genus is called Butterwort, from the property which 
according to Linneeus, the leaves of P. Vulgaris possess, 
of coagulating the milk of the rein deer. 

If the fresh gathered leaves ara put into the strainer 
through which warm milk from the rein deer is poured, 
and the milk is set by for a day or two to become acescent, 
it requires consistence, and tenacity ; the whey does not 
separate, nor does the cream. In this state it is a^' 



t Withering. 
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extremel J grateful food^ and as sudi is used by the inha- 
bitants of the nordi of Sweden. Wkliering adds, on the 
Anthorily of Mr. Hawk^B, that the experiment does not 
sneoeed when tried with cows milk. 

The account of M. de Jnssieu^ in D'Orbigny's 
Dictionnaire Naturellej is somewhat similar. He states 
that the Laplanders and other people of the north make a 
pomatum of the leaves, which prevents the separation of 
the constituent parts of the milk and gives it a more agree- 
able taste. Herdsmen, he says — ^probably, like Withering, 
merely quoting LinnsBus-— make use of a decoction of the 
plant to cure cracks or chaps in the udders of cows. The 
decoction destroys lioe, and a yeUow tincture is made 
from it. 

The plant is generally supposed injurious to sheep; 
occasioning the disease called tiie rot. '^But it may be 
made a question whether the rot in sheep is so much 
owing to the vegetables in marshy grounds, as to a flat 
insect called a fluke (Ftudola Hepatica) which is found in 
these wet situations adhering to the stones and plants, and 
likewise in the livers and biliary ducts of sheep that are 
affected with the rot. From experiments made on purpose, 
and conducted with accuracy, it appears, that neither 
sheep, cows^ horses, goats, nor swine, will feed upon this 

plant." t 

t Witheriag, 1 Vol 17. 4th. Ed. 
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The Pingvioiila Lumtanica received its Apeoific 
name from LimiiBiis. But, though this term^ would imply 
that it ifi peculiar to Portugal^ it is perhi^ quite a& abun-- 
dant in the marshes of the south west of Franoe, as in 
those of the country which has the honor of gfiving it its 
specific name. ^ 

It is a very rare pkmt in this neighbourhood ; but 
is frequently met with in other parts of Devonshire, and 
also in Cornwall, Dorsetshire, and Hampshire. '^ It is 
mostly confined to the west side of the kingdom, never I 
believe found in the east side, and rarely in the interior." t 
MacgiUivray says that, it is more abundant in the Hebrides 
and north of Scotland than the vulgaris. It abounds also 
in Ireland, — 'in the south west of which country, another 
species^ the Ghrandiflora, rare, both in this country and on 
the contiaent, is also found. Few plants exhibit a more 
beautiful appearance than a duster of the latter when in 
fidl bloom, under a common fiwne. '^ It is a mass," con- 
tinuflS Sir W« Hooker, of large deqi and tick purple- 
colomed flowers, well contrasted with the pale but bright 
hue of the leaves." * In the south west of Ireland are found 
at least a doasen qpecies belonging to what is called the 
Asturian type; from their being natives of the Asturias, a 
part of the north coast of Spain. 

On the south east of the sister country, and south 

1 Noavtau Dk. CL Nat 

2 Hooker's Brit Flora. 
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west of England^ the vegetation is intimately related to that 
of the opposite coasts of Normandy and Brittany; the 
coasts of which provinces were formerly a part of the 
ancient Armoricanustractus; hence^ their peculiar vegeta^ 
tion is said to belong to the Armoricau type. 

Armorica f was at last the ancient name of Brittany; 
the people of which district were of Celtic or British origin. 

In the Highlands^ sometimes on the Welsh and 
Cumberland mountains, and very rarely on those of 
Ireland; Scandinavian and Arctic plants are found, belong- 
ing to what is called the Boreal type. Of this type are 
the Icelandic Saxifrage ( Saxifraga Hirculus ), a very rare 
{dant in this country, found in Berwickshire, Cbeshite, 
Yorkshire and Queen's County; the Greenland Saxifrage 
(S. cetepitosa) rare on Ben Nevis, Ben-na-bord (Aberdeen- 
shire), at Brandon (Kerry), TwU du and Cwm Idwell 
(N. Wales) ; and the Norwegian Sandwort (Arenaria 
Norv^ca), discovered at Unst, in the Shetland Isles, by 
an enthusiastio Natmtdist, Thomas Edmonstone Jun., 
when only eleven years of age. 

The relation of the British Flora to the Continen- 
tal is sometimes indicated by the specific names of our 
plants; as in the instances of the Pinguicula Lusitanica, 

t From the Celtic, or mor, near the sea. Brittany proper, 
la Bretagne Bretonnante, accordinic to Michelet, extends from 
Elven, Pontiviy, Sondiac, andChatelandren, to Cape Finisterre. 
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Sanicnla Europeea, Linaria Italics, Silene Italica, Erica 
Meditenranea^ Juncua Balticua^ Stachys Germanica, Vale- 
riana Pyrenaica^ Gochlearia . Oraenlandica and Danica, 
Arenaria Norvegica, Galamagrostis Lappouica, Oxjtropis 
Uralensis <&c. 

Botanical research has not yet discovered a single 
plant peculiar to this country. 

The predominating type in Britain is the GermaniC; 
or that of central Europe. "All plants universally diffused 

in these isles are German/' f 

« 

"All our corn-producing plants are exotics; natives 
of a warmer clime. Their original locality cannot be 
clearly defined^ but there is no doubt that these grains 
accompanied the progress of agriculture from Egypt to 
Greece and were spread thence over Europe. Wheat and 
barley have been found growing wild in Persia^ Hesopo- 
tania^ and on the banks of the Euphrates. A writer on 
this subject in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for 
1827 arrives at the conclusion that the valley of the. 
Jordan^ the chain of Libanus^ or the parts of Palestine and . 
Syria which borders on Arabia, may with great probability 
be assigned to our cereals as their native country. Wheat 
is grown in great perfection in the dry hot summers of 
Spain. The summer temperature of Sicily the granary of 
Rome is 77d. ; in the British Isles^ it varies from 64d. to 
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t Forbes (Geol. Survey). 
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64d. In 1727 a small field of wheat near Edioburgli waa 
so eztradinary a plienomenon as to attract the atteataoa 
of the whole neighbourhood, and up to 1770 its cultivation 
was little extended. On the north of Irdand, where Mr. 
Wakefield thought it would be useless to introduce wheat, 
it is now extensively cultivated. ^ 

The existence of Asturian Armorican and Scandi- 
navian vegetation on our coasts has been adduced, along 
with geological analogies, to show that the British Isles 
once formed a portion of the European Continent 

But the presence of the ftureign vegetatieB, exactly 
opposite its proper habitats, adnnts I think, of a more 
probable explanation* 

In the year 1834 Mr. Milford, the banker and 
magistrate, of Exeter, ' to whom I am indebted for this 
communication, was takii^ a botanical ramble with his 
friend and connexion Mr. (now Sir W. C.) Trevelyan j and 
while searching for plants in the sandy district called the 
'^ Warren, " between Sidmouth and Dawlish, being at the 
tune about half a mile apart, they both discovered and 
gathered a considerable quantity of Oolumna's Trichonema 
which was gro^g in patches on the above mentioned 

_■_,!-_ _L - nil- rii- T -r - --i-rr- - -aT- ^- i ■ ■ *- - - -_ — , 

1 Journal •£ Roy. Agricw8#o. V^. Xt. 185a 

2 AuUior af a very entertdng work cftlltd "Peninmlar 
Sketches," ^'Obaervationt during a Spanish Tour/' ''and Norway 
and her Laplanders in 1841/^ 
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Sand-hill near the sea shore. Ic was the earlj spring and 
this plant was in full flower and so strikingly beautiful, 
that it must have been observed by the most careless 
observer. 

After a careful examination they pronounced it to be 
Izia Bulbocodium, a plant of the opposite channel islands^ 
and were delighted, of course, to meet with apparently 
indigenous examples of a genus never before discovered on 
this side the English channel. The circumstance, Mr. 
Milford continues, got into the newspapers, and he received 
letters from distant botanists applying for dried specimens. 
Some time after he met Mr. Welland (Rector of Shilling- 
ford) a well known, experienced botanist,who had traversed 
and examined the plants on the Warren (which is about 
seven miles from Ghudleigh) f from his youth. At first he . 
was very sceptical as to the discovery of the plant in so 
well beaten a locality. But on being satisfied of its reality 
he accounted for it, in what way my friend considers the 
most reasonable way, — ^by concluding, that the bulb must 
have been brought from its proper habitat, in the Channel 
Islands, by a current of the ocean, and left by a tide on 
the sand. 

Here then we have a recent instance of the naturali- 
zation, on our coast, of a foreign species, brought about 
by, I anticipate, the same means which has conveyed 
hither most, if not all our coast-born aliens ; viz, a current 
of the ocean. 

t Read '* between Exmouth and Dawlish ** on page 64. 

I 
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It is gener^ly admitted that the North Americair 
Pipewort (Eripcaukm septangnlare) which is fimnd in the 
Hebrides, and oa the, western Irish, coast, and which is not 
found elsewhere in Europe, must have been broo^ht 
tfaiither bj the Qulf Stream from the coast of its true 
native. conntiy. Let us see then by what reg^ular existing* 
meons the Asturian and Sc^dinavian races have become, 
naturalized, on our nortlMBrn and south western shores. 

In the neighbourhood of Cape Finisterre «. current 
arisesy whjeh is called BennelFs current ; after Mqor Ben- 
nell of CSiudleigb^ who first accurately traced its course, 
and has left an accomit of it in bia Investigation <rf the 
currents of die Atiantic Ocean. Erom this point, it runs 
along the Galici^ and Asturian. Coast, rendering the Bay 
of Biscay dangerous to mariners^ and then strikes off, past 
Brest, with an observed velocity there of ninety miles per 
diem^ and across the mouths, of the English and Iridi 
Channels, to the soothem coast ot Munster^ endangering 
in its way the navigation, near, the Scilly . Islands. From 
the Munster coast it bends round to that of Connaught, 
and thence bade into itself at G^ Finisterre. 

This current, then, supplies a natural means for 
transporting the seeds of Asturian plants to the coasts of 
Munster and Connaught. 

Hacka/s Heath (Erica Mackaii) was discovered at 
Connemara, Cannaught, by the gentleman whose name it 
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bears^ in tbe same year that it was disooveied on the 
Sierra del Peral in the Asturias. f 

In like manner it is highly probable that the seeds 
of plants belonging to the Boreal type are coaveyed; in 
the first instance^ by the Arctic current^ which joins the 
Gulf stream at Newfoundland ; and^ subsequently^ by the 
latter cuiTent^ which is about three hundred and sixty 
miles in breadth, to the shoreB of Blitain. 

No dojabt ss entertaii^ed by mode^ botanists that 
the Crulf stream has transported to Sky, GoU, » few of 
the neighbouring Hebrides, and to Connemara, the North 
American Pipewort; which is not found elsewhere in 
Europe. This is the only plant belonging to the Flora of 
these Isles which is not cdntinental. 

"Sbp WilUam Hooker }»as oliserTfed tbjAt it is singular 
tiiat thto yellow tiaai:i9h Sia^ififige (Saxifrage Hinculus) 
wbtch be has eeen abwdimtly m loeJand, ^i»d which was 
found so pleDitifully by ^ur Jhel&e American yj»yager9 .^d 
travellers^ should grow ik> furtbor north iQ ,!^ritain ti^f^ 
Berwickshire. This is a fact well worthy the attention 
tkot 6nly the bdtaoiit but of the hydrb^phe^. If straws 
eho# thd ddurto of a sti'a&m, plsmts M^f be mftdb Ude^l 
k ascertldhiiig tii^ ii^oiirse of « ^llttidular bi^il^li 5f an 
«ei^iiMitittent. 

. ' I ■ ii f I I I ■ i II' I ■> « I ■ ■■ ■ ■ . — i M I I 11 iwii 

t Hookear Brit. Flora. Mackay Flora Hib« 
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LETTER IV. 



BOYET RBATHFIBLD. 



Mepewt dUeovery of Celtic mouhb Hit Knighton 
'Dr. Orokei'B account of the coal and clay depositi 
'Ingedon. 



An interestiBg disooyeij has jnst been made at the 
clay-pits of Knighton. It was thought at first that fossil 
geology was about to receive a remarkable addition. But, 
after a more careful examination, the antique noVehies 
must be consigned to the records of the antiquary. 

At these day-pits, the property of Mr. Davy of 
Knighton, two spindloid bodies have been found, which 
appear to be Celtic moulds. They were about six feet be- 
low the surface, and two feet above the ''day of commerce," 
in the sedimentary deposit of the Bovey Heathfidd, and 
in the watershed of the river Teign; although, according 
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to Dr. Groker, the drift sand in which they were found 
is fifty feet above the present level of the river. Each 
half of a mould is a piece of canoe-shaped serpentine^ 
exhibiting the marking;s of ornamental engraving, with 
darker shades where the molten liquid came into contact 
with the light blue serpentine. 

They are similar, as respects their ancient use, to 
the bronze Celt mould, preserved in the British Museum. 

Several others have been found in different parts of 
Britain, which you will find described in the ArchsBoIogi- 
cal Journal for December, 1849 (page 885.). 

One of serpentine, for casting spear heads, was 
found in Dorsetshire 5 another of granite, near Amesbury, 
in Wiltshire ; and a third in Anglesea. 

The second and third are four-sided prisms. The 
granite prism has two cavities, engraved on two of its 
sides, for casting Celts of different sizes; and the other 
has cavities on all its four sides; three for casting the 
heads of spears or darts, and the fourth for casting hollow 
Celts. ''Here," says the writer in the Archaeological 
Journal, ''we have a manifest indication, that the soldiers 
who used the spears or darts, also used the Celts." 

The moulds foimd at Knighton, contain only one 
cavity, and that much obliterated. 

One of them "measures two feet in length, and ten 
inches and a half in circumference. The other is one foot 
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nine inches long, and eleven inches and a half in ciitmm- 
ference. They remain in the possession of Mr, Davy, the 
proprietor of the potter^ s clay pits. 

These pits are about a mile and a half from Ghud- 
leigh; at the further extremity of the village^ down a lane 
on the left of the Ashburton road. This road bends round 
to the right, past another of these clay pits^ to a part of 
Borej Heathfield, which is usually called here^ Enigphton 
Common. A few yards past the clay-pit, on the same 
side, are some pools, on the surface of which floats the 
Potamogeton natans, a species of Pond-weed with ^^oblong 
egg-shaped" leaves; frequently met with in stagnant 
'waters and dow stipeams. 

These floating lea^s often afford an agreeable 
shade to fish, and are the abode and food of the Phalaena 
Potamogeton. The roots are a favourite food of Swans. 
Mr. Stackhouse says, their love of this plant is such, that 
by harassing it in search of its succulent root during win- 
ter, a pair of them have almost destroyed it in the whole 
extent of nearly five acres of water, — ^which at times was 
completely matted over with it. t 

In the water a^ the sides of tiiese pools, 
thrives in abundance the Fragrant or Marsh St. John's 
Wort, (Hypericum elodes), which blooms here at the lat- 
ter end of June and beginning of July. On the white 



t Vithering't BtiiMi PlftDtl. 
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clay at the same place glows the Itest^hanow (Ononuf 
spinosa), ike Trailing Toroieiitil, (Tormentilla offioinaliff), 
the cross-leayed and fine-lesved Heathy (Erica tetraliz and 
cinerea), and the coiiim(» lAag (Calluna vulgaris). 

By the side of one of these pool3 1 noticed a. young 
King-Fern^ (Osmunda regalis); which grows also in abun- 
dance on Teign-banksy near Farley Mill, 

Leaving the day-pit and these pools on the right^ 
the road leads past a branch-way to the other^ or Bovey- 
Tracey road^ and across a bridge over the Bovey or West 
Teign river, to the Haytor railway. Here the way on 
the lefb leads to Teigngrace ; and that on the right, along' 
the granite blocks of the railway, or tram-road, to the 
Bovey Potteries. 

On each side of this granite-way there are an 
abundance of pools and marshes, which I have not explored } 
as I was not aware of their existence until the autumnal 
or marsb sea^on was past I have lately observed there, 
however^ a profusion of Marsli Myrde shrubs, (Myrica 
Gkde), and of the fragrant Hypericum. But only the 
buds of the former and the infant leaves of the latter are 
at this time (April) apparent. 

On the way from Bovey-Tracey to the PotterieB, 
last autumn, I noticed in a marsh on the left, very near 
them, the Marsh Speedwell ( Veronica scutdlata ). Two 
species of Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia and longifolia), the 
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Marsh Pennjrwort (Hydrocolyle vulgaris)/ the Anagallis 
tenella, and the Tall Red Ratde (Pedicularis palustris), all 
grow in the first marshy place directly in the way from 
the Potteries to the Bovey-Tracey road from Knighton, 
mentioned in my first letter. Very near the Potteries, 
in the same direction, by the side of the water course, I 
remarked several plants of the Gipsy-wort (Lycopus Euro* 
pseus). The Pedicularis Sylvatica is frequently met with 
on the Heathfield and on Haldon. 

A peculiar odour pervades the atmosphere of the 
Potteries, which arises from the Bovey coal. The pits, 
whence this celebrated lignite is obtained, are near the 
workshops. 

Dr. Groker, — to whose kindness I am indebted for 
the whole of the following geologic observations, — ^informs 
me, that the level of the Heathfield has been found to 
be an average height of fifty six feet above the low-water 
sea-level. Until within the last eighty eight years it was 
almost a swamp, containing a vast extent of decayed vege- 
table and some animal matter, about which the Will 6 the 
Wisp used to flit in the autumn, in a most amusing manner. 
The ignis fatuus, f the medicinal leech, and that lazy 

t The ignis fatuus is said to be caused by the formation of 
phosphuretted hydrogen in old morasses. '* The vapour of an 
exceedingly volatile liquid compound of phosphorus with hydro- 
gen, which is now and then produced with the gas itself, " ac- 
cording to Professor Fownes, "takes fire when admitted to the air." 

It has frequently been found that phosphuretted hydrogen 
in this not pure condition ignites on reaching the surface of water. 
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malady the agne^ which onoe sorelj afflioted the inhabitants 
of the Teign valley^ have all disappeared since the fonna^ 
tion of the Stover canal. The coal or lignite is found 
towards the northern margin of the Heathfield. The 
uppermost strata rise within a foot of the surface^ under a 
sharp sand; intermixed with an ash-coloured clay. They 
underlie the latter towards the south^ about one to five 
feet. The perpendicular thickness of these strata, including 
the beds of various coloured sandstone days, is about eighty 
feet. The principal deposit takes a south east direction in 
the aoticlinial line of the valley. 

There is no doubt that the Bovey coal has a ligneous 
origin. It consists chiefly of the trunks of exogenous 
trees, and well marked appearances of branches and com- 
pressed vegetable matter. In one layer seeds have been 
found ; and, within a few feet of the surface, in loose coal, 
a mass of fir cones of the Pinus sylvestris. There are 
vsoious kinds of the coal, some charred, with a pulverulent 
charcoal; board coal, heavy black coal, highly bituminous 
and sometimes containing pyrites. Wi^thin the fissures of 
the coal and clay, adhering to the veins of coal, lumps of 
bright yellow retinasphalt are found, — so saturated with 
petrd^un, that they bum like sealing-wax, emitting a 
very agreeable aromatic scent. Within the cavities of clay, 
various resins sometimes present themselves, similar to the 
resin of Highgate, near London. These give an odour on 
combustion, similar to the pine resins of commerce. 

Of worldng ^oal, fifteen beds have been noted ; the 

K 
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main body composed of compact beds twenty four feet 
thick. In this coal perfectly formed crystals of quartz and 
felspar are frequently foimd embedded* 

From the emission of sulphuretted hydrogen during 
combustion^ it is not much used for domestic purposes. 
By exposure to the atmosphere^ however^ the lignite loses 
much of this poisonous gas. 

Until lately it could be made to produce a red heat 
sufficient only for the first burning of the earthenware, 
which in this state is called 'biscuit'' ware. The fixing of 
the glaze or enamel has hitherto been produced by the 
white heat of the mineral coal of the north of England, f 
But now, by the perseverance and ingenuity of Messrs. 
Buller and Dlvett, the present proprietors of the Bovey 
pottery, the lignite can be made to afford a degree of white 
heat sufficiently high to vitrify the finest porcelain ware. 

t Some yean since, Mr. Radley of Newton informs me, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to discover pit-coal, by boring. 

The last bore of clay bears upon it the depth of 224 feet. 
A section of the mass, in Mr. Radley's collection, shows, at thip 
great depth, a bluish white potter's clay with fragments of the 
lignite or Bovey coaL Sand and clay are interposed in thin layers 
throughout the whole mass of the Bovey-coal deposit, he adds, 
which indicate a long course of successive inundations. It has 
been erroneously stated, that Bovey Heathfield is the lowest land 
in Devon; a ridiculous assertion. The fall from Bovey Pottery 
to Jews' Bridge is 50 feet ; and a short distance below that point 
the riven Tei^pai and Bovey run confluently to the aea* 
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This is to form one of the aovelties, in the manufftcture- 
department, of the exhibition at the Crystal Palace of the 
Industry of all Nations* 

To the south of this lignite formation/ partly 
superincumbent; is a great bog, from which arose the 
ignis fatuus of past days. Out of this bog haye been 
taken many trees, from eighteen inches to two feet iU 
diameter, much fir wood and some pine cones ; but no 
traces of coal have been discovered therein. A Question 
arises, were these deposits contemporaneous? — - 

The lignite and its accompanying deposit, the clay 
of the valley, are interspersed throughout the whole day 
district (varying from a few inches to a foot in thickness) 
to the termination at Aller Mills, in Kingskerswell. 

This coal formation is in the direction of the water- 
shed of the Moreton valley ; — the granitic formation, 
whence may have been derived the quartzose clays and 
the decomposed felspar; the clay — the riches of this 
valley. In the vicinity of Knighton this is deposited in 
beds inclining south east, where it meets at right angles 
with the clay and lignite from the watershed of the river 
Teign, and continues thence to Eingsteignton, and Aller 
Mills; constituting two independent deposits, probably of 
the same era. 

There are quartzose, ferruginous, and felspar clays. 
The latter are used for the fine wares, the former for th« 
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mana£EU)tttre of common irare imd tobacco pipes. The 
diay is worked in open pits of various depths^ where it is 
cut into cubical lumpS; and sent to various potteries. 

^^The form of the Bovey level is that of an heraldic 
lozenge. There must have been a great action to sever its 
once continuity of formation firom side to side. This 
might have taken place when the vallies of the rivers 
Teign and Bovej were excavated by the force of waters, 
in a direction contarary to that of the general geological 
formation. The carbonaceous schist of Ugbrook Park— of 
Bickington to Buckfastleigh — ^the carboniferous lime of 
Kingsteignton and Highweek — ^the green sand at Knigh- 
ton and Goldeast on the north of Bovey Heath, in a direct 
line with that of Haldon — all appear to have been separar 
ted without any displacement of their geologic bearings | 
all were carried on in the course taken by the mighty 
waters of the Teign and Bovey. Previous to that was the 
deposit of the Bovey coal. Contemplating the result we 
may ask, with Ouvier, *^Qui ne voit ici la merci de Dieu 
pr^parant d'avance dans le sien de la mer les nouvelles 
habitations des hommes ? " 

From the outskirts of the clay deposit must now be 
noticed the argillaceous schist formation. Although this 
has day as one of its chief constituents, it belongs to a 
different formation of an earlier era. These argillaceous 
shales may be traced from Knighton to Pitt, Stokelake, 
Ghudleigh, Filleigh, and in the vale between Trusham and 
Whiteway. They present no particular geological character, 
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Ikkt exhibit a striking oontrast^ within a yery short dis- 
tanoe, as respects their floral prodnetiohs, to those which 
80 abound in the red argillaceous schist firom Oxenoombe, 
near Wlutewaj House^ to Ugbipok Park, in the Ktne 
district; where the subordinate beds of the day slate 
re-appear. 

In crossing the Heathfield, by means of the road at 
the entrance of Knighton, we have the three hills of 
Dartmoor (mentioned towards the end of my first letter) 
crowning the upland border at the extremity of the long 
expanse, in front, — ^the Hennock hills on the right, and 
those of Ingsdon on the left. 

Conspicuous near the elevated site of the village of 
Hennock is Bot Tor, — ^that is, round tor. After the viDage, 
the other salient vivifiers of this part of the picture are, a 
villa on the right of ^^ Bottor cottage," called, Hazlewood, 
the residence of the Misses Warren, and a white fronted 
farm-house on the hillside below. 

The manor of Ingsdon belonged formerly to a 
branch of the noble house of Beaumont, — a family con- 
nected by marriage with the royal blood of Plantagenet. 
It continued in the possession of a younger branch of the 
house of Beaumont until it passed with their heiress, in 
the reign of Edward iv, to the family of Pomeroy, From 
thiiB family it came^ in 1662 to Sir John Stawell; and 
afterwards by purchase to others, untQ it was bequeathed^ 
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by Charles Hale Esq.^ to its present possessor Charles Hale 
Monro f Esq. The manorial residence; Ingsdon House, £ 
have not yet had leisure to visit, but I am told that its site 
is sufficiently elevated to command the view of some inter- 
esting scenery. 

t Whether the present proprietor of Ingsdon is at all con- 
nected with the ancient distinguished house of the " Munroes of 
Fowlis, " I was unable to ascertain before this part of the work 
. was required for the press. 

The house or clan of Munro is said to be descended from 
a son of a Prince of Fermanagh, in Ireland, who came into Scot- 
land, in 1025, from Fowlis, a place near 'Hhe Ro water ;" whence 
he took his name, Donald a Bmi-ro, which it appears his succes- 
sor changed into Munro. Georgius de Munro, the first of this 
latter name, was confirmed in his lands by the parliament of 
Forfar, in 1062, on account of the part he took, in favor of Mal- 
colm Canmore, against the usurper Macbeth, 

The Tower 'of FowUb is supposed to have been built by 
Donald, the 5th. Baron. From David, the second son of this 
chief, ihe Mac Donalds, of Tarradale were descended, and the 
Mac Allans of Ferrin-Donald from his third son Allan. He 
died 1192. 

George, 9th. Baron, married a daughter of Kenneth, Earl of 
Sutheiland, by whom he had a' son, who was slain at Halidon 
Hill. The father fell at Bannockbum. 

Hugh, 12th. Baron, married a daughter of Keith, Marischall 
of Scotland, by whom he had a son, who was slain at Ballockna- 
broy, 1454. 

These feudal Barons, having the power of life and death, 
continued until 1625-30, when the feudal power was swept away, 
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and, by way of compensatioiiy they were created Baronets of 
Scotland and Nova Scotia. 

Many of the Munroes have fallen in batde ; and one of the 
Baronets served with distinction under, and enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Sir Charles Munro, of Fowlis, is now the chief of the 
ancient house. ^ 

'The Family of the Munroes of Fowlis," says the eminent- 
ly pious Doddridge, in his "Account of some remarkable particu- 
lars" concerning them, — "is among the most ancient and 
honourable in the north of Scotland, and has generally been 
remarkable for a brave, martial, and heroic spirit It is mentioned 
by Buchanan, with a memorable testimony, " as, " the Munroes 
which were esteemed as among the most valiant of the clans." * 
Doddridge adds that, he was in possession of a well attested list 
of ofii^ers, which this house has given to the military service, con- 
taining 3 Generals^ 8 Colonels, 5 Lieut. Colonels, 11 Majors, and 
above 30 Captains; most of whom served in the thirty years war 
under Gustavus Adolphus. Sir Robert Munro, "21st. Baron 
Fowlis, " he says, was so eminent, that he was made Colonel of 
two Regiments at the same time— the one of horse, and the 
other of foot" He died of wounds, received in crossing the 
Danube, and was buried at Ulm, March, 1633. His uncle, 
also named Robert, was appointed Major General of the Scots 
forces by Charles i, in 1041. "At the head of HOOO men he de- 
feated 22000 of the Irish in TJliter, in 1644." " The surprising, 
and taking of General Robert Munro was the first thing that 
brought General Monk into favour with the Parliament His 
nephew Major General Sir George Munro succeeded him in the 

1 From Mm. in the pouMilon of Charlei Munro Eiq. of Culrain and Fowlis, 
eldest son of the present Baronet. 

2 "Imprimis Fraserii, Munioii, hominum fortisslmonim in illif gentibui 
fiuniUdsB." BucfaansD Hist irUh. Sit. 
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ciDmmand and defeated the Earl of Argyle in Seodand. After 
the Restoration he was made Lieutenant General and Comman- 
der in chief in Scotland." ''Sir Rohert, the 27th. Baron," was 
the intimate friend of the celehrated Colonel Gardiner. He sat 
in Parliament ahout thirty y^ars. Among his papers, Doddridge 
states, there existed a copy of a letter from the elector Palatine 
to his envoy at London, in which the elector says that the excel- 
lent conduct of Sir Robert's regiment in Flanders would hence- 
forward induce him to honor Scotchmen with particular regard. 
At the battle of Fontenoy Sir Robert, after ordering his men ''to 
clap to the ground " stood up, with the colours behind him, and 
received the whole fire of the enemy ; but escaped unhurt, to the 
surprise and astonishment of every body. He could easily lie 
down, he said, but he was so big that he could not get up again 
fast enough. At the battle of Falkirk, 1745-6, being deserted by 
his regiment, he defended himself with a half-pike against six of 
the rebels, until after killing two of his opponents, he was slain 
-^ith his brother. Doctor Munro ; who, with his servant, and the 
surgeon of the regiment, had rushed forward to defend him. 

The present Baronet was an ofi&cer also, — in, if I remember 
rightly, h. h. 45th. Regiment. 

Dr. Doddridge commends greatly the piety of several mem- 
bers of the house ; one of whom, Sir John Munro, nicknamed 
" the Presbyterian mortar-piece, " su£fered a long imprisonment 
on account of his religious convictions. He died in 1696. He 
was grandfather of Sir Robert, who was slain aJt Falkirk. 
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Letter v. 



CHUDLBIOH, 



Etymology — Early History — Palace of Chudleigh 
'^Curiotts subsequent history from old parish-records. 



The author of ^' Reflections on Names and Places 
in Devonshire/' tells us that the name of this town^ Chud- 
leigh^ is derived from an oriental word^ signifying an enig- 
ma. " Chiderlie" he says, is the same as Chudleigh. ^^ Chi- 
dah is a Hebrew word for an intricate species of composition 
• — a riddle — " something obscure " — and is derived from 
Chudf to propose a problem or enigma, or some exquisite 
and curious sayings which agrees with chadad, to sharpen, 
&c." Certainly, this is a very far-fetched explanation. 
There can be no doubt that the first part of the name in 
question, Chud, presents us with an enigma as respects its 
original signification. For, though there are no lack of ex- 
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planatioDS; there is considerable difficulty in hitting the right 
one, in the perplexing obscurity which at present envel- 
opes it. 

Chwidy in ancient British^ means, a quick turn, and^ 
ehmdatVy to juggle. These meanings, taken in conjunction 
with what the foregoing quotation would have us believe, 
and also with the name of our town as vulgarly pronoun- 
ced — Ghidley, ^ would plainly suggest that this place was 
formerly the head-quarters of some antique conjurer. 

Seriously, the possibility that this place may have 
been anciently remarkable for the pi'actice of some Celtic 
jugglery, in connection with Druidism, would of itself 
render the solution of the question interesting, indepen- 
dently of what it might indicate, in addition, respecting 
the ancient inhabitants of the lea. ^ 

I throw out this suggestion, however, without 
being able at present to admit the possibility. 

In seeking a reason for the name of a particular 
locality, we must, of course, ascertain whether its designa- 
tion corresponds to anything strikingly remarkable in its 

- 

1 In the old Parish accompt-book, it is written, Chydlegh, 
Chydleygh, Ch jdleige, Chudlighe, and as now printed. 

2 Lie Celtic, Ley Anglo-Saxon, mean simply, land in a 
state of nature ; according to Bosworth, a terra mcultii, Leigh, 
(English, leech), is Gaelic for a physician. 
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natural position ; or to any extraordinary fact belong^g to 
its history. And, if no term of the language of its ancient 
or modern occupiers corresponds to any i*eality of thi^ 
order^ we can only refer the name to any rude conception 
of which it may be exactly expressive. If the name 
therefore, has not arisen from a pecidiarity connected with 
the history of the place — which I shall not anticipate by 
mentioning it now — I think it probable that it may origi- 
nally have been nothing more, than some such compound 
old British word as Cyddyll'e jovnedrhouse^place^ or Cyd- 
deidu; ^joined family. 

Polwhele quotes some "etymologist"who says that, 
Chud is derived from the word cudd, a hiding place ; and the 
writer of Murray's Hand-book of Devon, states, that ^^there 
is a town in Russia, on the Baltic, which probably, like its 
Devon namesake, has derived its name from the character of 
its neighbouring rocks. Erman, in his travels, describing 
this Ghudleigh, remarks, the limestone rock has here the 
appearance of a great promontory ; pn the east it is bounded 
by a deep ravine, cut by a rapid stream, which falls into 
the bay." 

Where Polwhele got his word cudd from, he does 
not say. There is no such word in Owen's Welsh, or in 
Armstrong's Gaelic Dictionary. Owen gives cmz (pro- 
nounced kooth) a shelter, and cut (that is, kit) a hovel. 

II — -- ---- — — j^.^-^- 

t U| in these words, has the same sound as in the English 
word busy, and y, that of u, in cur. 
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There may be suoh a word as cndd; a liiding place^ o( 
which some one better informed than myself, may be able 
to point out the depository. 

The caverns in Ghudleigh Rock might certainly 
have been used as hiding places, in ancient times, and 
that one of them was used as a Celtic or British kitchen, 
and had been the residence of a Celtic family, appeared 
probable to Mr. Northmore, when he accompanied Dr. 
Buckland thither, in 1825. ' « 

The writer of the Hand-book, adduces, in support 
of his opinion, the Celtic word, lech, a flat rock; leaving 
the first syllable of the Russian (?) and British word un- 
explained. If I mistake not, this is an attempt to explain 
an old difficulty, by creating a new one. For if leiffh be 
merely another form of lech, where are we to find the 
Jlat rocks which have occasioned the addition of this word 
to the names of several other places in this neighbourhood? 

According to the enigmatical couplet of Queen 
Elizabeth, on ^he name of Rawleigh, the old pronuncia- 
tion even of this syllable, as a final, is quite distinct from 
that of the English word lea. ^ 

1 BIewitt*s History of Torquay. Mr. N. says, in his commu- 
nication, quoting Polwhele, "cwrf or cwd a cavity or shelter." 
Owen says, cwh, a concavity, and cwdy a projection, a bag. 

2 "The bane of the stomach and word of disgrace 

Is the name of the gentleman with a bold face." 
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It is possible that it may be only another way of 
writings either the Anglo-Saxon lea>g^ or the old British 
lley the U of which is pronounced like the gl of the 
Italians. 

The latter writer also discovered another difficulty, 
— ^that of getting back to the principal inn of this town, 
froni the, to me, not at all mazy lanes of Ghudleigh. From 
this confession, and his strange account of so highly picto- 
rial a locality — ^seen possibly during some drizzling dreary 
ill-humour-time in winter — I infer that this neighbour- 
hood was altogether inappropriate to one who was evi-* 
dently no conjurer. 

Another etymologist, we learn from Polwhele, 
says, that ^* Chidley comes from Cead walla,*' the name of 
a King of the West Saxons, — so that we may presume it 
was originally Cheadwallaley, then "Cheddeley" then 

Chidley. t 

If it be derived at all from a man's name, I should 
think it came, with greater possibility, from that of one 
Ghude, mentioned in the Estoire des Engl< 



t Polwhele says, that Chudleigh is in Domesday, terra 
Comitis MorUoniensU, Chiderleia. But, Dr. Oliver informs me, that 
he believes ''the Chederlia in the Exeter Domesday (fol. 193), 
which belonged to the Earl of Mortain, to be the manor ot 
Chudleigh, in Bickleigh parish, near Tiverton. " 
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" Geolmer vint contre le e Chude 
Od les Barons de Sumersete." ^ 

As^ however^ I am getting tired of this enigmatical 
lea-name, I may presume that you are also, — and will 
therefore preserve your good opinion, by entering at once 
upon the history of Chudleigh. 

• 

The first mention that Dr. Oliver (Eccles. Ant.) 
could find of Chudleigh, occurs in a deed of Bishop 
Bartholomew, between the years 1161 and 1184; wherein 
he grants the profits arising from the barks of his woods 
at " Chedelega," to the Lepar-house of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, in Exeter. 

The church forms the subject of a deed of John, 
Bishop of Exeter, between the years 1186 aud 1191. It 
was dedicated to St. Martin, by Bishop Bronscombe, on 
the 6th. of November, 1259. 2 

Before the year 1291, "or about 1280-90," 
"Gheddeley" is again mentioned in some pleadings in quo 
fvarranto, respecting the propertyof the Bishop of Exeter;^ 
and on the 8th. of July, 1282, Bishop Quivil provided the 
precentor of Exeter cathedral with a house and certain 

1 Line 31(^8. This Estoire was composed about 1150. It 
begins with the arrival of Cerdic, (495) and ends with the death 
of William Rufus. Monumenta Hist Ant. 

2 Oliver, Ecles. Ant. 

3 Dugdale Monasticon, 2 vol. 53. 
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lands at Ugbrook. The rectory of Gbndleigh was annexed 
to the Precentorship. f 

In 1308 the rental of the Bishops' manor here; ac- 
cording to Bishop Stapledon's register^ was £ 17 : 4 : 5|. 

From the same account it appears^ that the value of 
a woodcock at this time was Jd.; since it was optional for the 
Bishop to receive at Xmas^ either 12d. or 24 woodcocks. 

In the same year he also describes '^ Ghuddelegh^' 
aS; 'Uhe new town;" from which it would appear, either 
that no town had existed on this spot; before 1S08; or, 
that an old one had been rebuilt 

The church had been built then not quite fifty 
years. During this time, there was neither market nor 
fair. Both were obtained; by Bishop Stapledou; from 
Edward ii; who began to reign in 1807. 

From the fact; of another place of worship; called 
the chapel of St. Michael; having existed at this place 

in connection with an ancient palace of the Bishops 
of Exeter; it appeared to me probable; that this an- 
cient residence and its chapel were built before the 
church; and might in fact have originated other habi- 
tations which increased so much; as to render the buil- 
ding of the former desirable; — ^and that afterwards more 

I I " III I ' I I . ■ 

t Oliver. 
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honses were rapidly added^ so as to render tbe place wor^ 
thy of beings registered^ in 1308^ as a new tonm. 

The highest authority, however, in the county, in 
rdation to these points of antiquarian interest, the Rev. 
Dr. Oliver, informs me, that, he has no doubt that the 
parish or manor church is more ancient than the episcopal 
chapel of St. Michael which iTormerly existed at Place. 

In 1308 a fulling mill existed, which paid a church 
rental of 20 shillings per annum. ^ 

Among the lands which Stapledoti purchased towards 
the maintenance of his obit, he mentions a part of 
Chudleigh, which he calls " Waddene,"^ — now Waddein 
Barton. 

In 1447, Bishop Lacey appointed Edward Pyry, 
his valet, to be keeper of hid park here, with a salary of 
12d. a week. ^ 

In 1496, Chudleigh manor, "Borough," and "Chalk 
Pitt," were to the see of the respective values of 
£47 : 17 : lOJ— £16 : 3 : 5— and £13 : 6 : 8.* 

On the 7<ii. of JaiiiAry, in the third year of the 
Teign of Edward vi, that mond.rch granted a license undel* 
the great seal, to Bishop Veysey, to alienate the property) 
includingthe park, to Thomas Bridges Esq. ^ 



a-Oliver. 2 Fol. 170 of his register, March, 1321. 3 Ibid. 
4 Dugdale. Monast. 2 VoJ. 525, 5 Oliver, lb. 
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The ruins of the ancient palace of the Bishops of 
Exeter, which Polwhele says was called Place, still exist 
in an orchard belonging to a farm, called ^^ Palace;" on 
the right of a road, near the southern extremity of the 
town, leading to ^^ Palace Kiln. " 

'^Chudleigh Palace was a favourite residence of 
the Bishops of Exeter before the Reformation. In its 
episcopal chapel, dedicated to St. Michael, many ordina- 
tions were held, and many acts of the Bishops performed."^ 
Bishop Lacey died there Septr. 18th. 1445, in the reign of 
Henry yi ; about four months after Lord OliffonTs ances- 
tor, the maternal grandson of Hotspur, was slidn at St. 
Albans. 

In the cbapel of the Palace, this last mentioned 
Prelate admitted one Thomas Comysshe to the profession 
of a hermit. ^ 

1 "In capella sive oratorio ./t^/a magnam CapeUam in ma- 
nerio nofltro de Chuddelegh." Bishop Lacey '8 Register, 3 Vol. 
Ibl. 352. Communicated by die Rev. Dr. Oliver, to whose kind- 
ness, I owe also the following extracts : — 

In Grandisson's Register, (1 Vol. f. 210) we &id— Camera 
ean'cellariie maneri nostt'i de Chuddelegh— and in the same Vol. 
(f. 108)-~In Deamhulatorio Mann nostri ibidem. Inthedrd.- 
Volume of his register, w« also find that, his Lordship collated 
to the Vicarage of Landege in Cornwall, William Caer> present- 
in vestibulo boreali Capelle Episcopalis de Chuddelegji. 

2 Oliver^ MB. 



It appears from the memoranda in the Parish 
accompt-book,t which cou&mence in the 29th. year of 
Queen Elizabeth, that the affairs of the parish were mana- 
ged at that time, by seven men, who are mentioned in this 
record, as "the seven men." These seven wise men of the 
West, were annually chosen by the parishioners in the 
vestry, and had the disposition of all the parish revenues. 

Two of them, called, " High Store Wardens, "— 
received and paid some portion of the parochial income. 

Besides these we find that two others were se* 
lected, who were called " Young Men Wardens," or War- 
dens of the " young mens' store ; " who also received and 
paid monies. 

There are other wardens mentioned, who are descri- 
bed as " Wardens of our Lady's Store." 

It does not appear that "The Seven Men" were 
great scribes; for the first accompt of Nicholas Gove and 
Robert Pratt, was made by a clerk, who was — "Pyde 
for wrytting of this Cownt — ^iiiid." 

From other items, such as — "Becd. for our alle" — 
" making of malt " — " brewing of alle " — we learn that 



t For the selection and transcription of these memoranda, 
I am greatly indebted to the intelligence and skill of an eminent 
solicitor in this neighbourhood, Charles Langley Esq. 
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these parochial worthieSi brewed and sold ale on behalf of 
the parish; the produce probably of revenue paid in grain. 

Another portion of the parish income arose from 
lending the parish '^chyttel," — '^chetell or furnace," as it 
is elsewhere called. 

Thus, in the accompt of Edward Langley and 

George Bowdon, in 1651, we find^— 

£ 8 d 

Kecd. for alle sold 3 llj 

and, on the other side of the ac- ) 

compt — Paid for making of malt 3 1 Sf 

For brewing of ye alle 2 

In 1565 Heed for the breade and other ) 

stuff which they gathered .... j 1 4 4 

Item for their alle sold 3 9 ^ 

In 1587 it appears that the Parish also sold 

bread and other things in the 

Church ! 

Reed, for our bread and other ) 

things sold in the Church .....) 1 6 8 

Item for the Church Loffe 8 

In 1584 we have, — "for our com and money 
given f and in 1593 appears the last " gathering " of oats 
and monies. The Parish rates were first made in 1595, 
and paid in oats and money. 



t In the original, Roman numeral characters are used ; as 
was then usUal. 
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£ 8 d 

In 1677 The rent of the Ghettle was .0 6 

In 1681 The ^^ church chyttel" t wasl 
mended by Thomas Tavemerv 
for )0 8 

In 1582 The parish received for the lone ) 

oftfaej^amAchittle jO 1 4 



Item for the lone of the parish ) 
panne. • j 1 



2 



In 1684 The "parish chittle" was lent for 4 
per annum. 

t This word is probably derived from Armorican, chwytelj 
a hissing. The name of "the hissing cauldron" of ancient Chud- 
leigh would then mean, the hisser. The Anglo-Saxon cognate 
appears to be cetel (v. cytel) a kettle, vulgarly pronoun ed kittle, 

Jamieson says, cbittle, to warble : — 

The Untie ehittles sad i the high tower wa 
The wee bird's blythe whan the winters, awa." — 
And Thomas Hood says, — "He tings on like a kettle, 
without taking any heed of the bars." 

If this chytde, or "chettle," was a brewing utensil which 
was kept on the ecclesiastical property in ancient days, before the 
building of the " new town, "it is probable that the practice of 
'lending " it out on hire might have caused the place where 
it was kept, to be called, chyttle or chettle*place, — that is, 
Chyttieley. The old British cognate word is, chedl; this 
would make ChedUley or, as Dugdale quotes it, "Cheddeley." 

The lega of "Chedelega," in the ancient deed, is, of course, 
the Latin equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon leag^ a place. 
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The Tolls of the &irs and markets^ appear to have 
formed a chief pai*t of the parish revenue. In 1561, 
according to the accompt of '^ Nicholas Ball the market 
man/' they amounted to £ 11 : 6 : 10. 

Leaden tokens were used in the markets and fairs, 
probably as checks for the payment of the tolls. In the 
market mans* accounts there are frequent entries of ^^ Led 
for tokens, and for striking same. " In 1666 — where an 
item appears '^for the gathering of the market and weigh- 
ing of yam" — the name of the town is written/'Chydleygh." 

The manners and customs . of the inhabitants of 

Ghudleigh, from the reign of Elizabeth to the second 

year of the Protectorate, — are exhibited in the following 

curious items : — 

£ s d 

1561 Paid for the constabules dinners . . 1 

Carring of ye furreners before ) 

the Justice at sondry times. ... 3 1 8 

A buke for the Rogacon wycke . • 4 Q 

1565 Paid to organ player and fbrl 
other commodities for the par- •> 
ish 3l 10 8 

To the ty thing man for car-1 
ridge of prisoners and Bannis- [• 
ters t ) 1 12 10 

t This is a wprd of frequent occurrence iB the accounts. It 
is partly explained by an item in those of 1585. "William Lap^ 
thome for carring of Bannisters and other vagarante persons 3to. 
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£ 8 d 

1568 To the Borouffh of Chudloigh ) 

towards the fi% dole 5 8 4r 

For the sjngeinge bread 8 

Bobert Pratt for mending of the } 

Kecken stool )0 1 

1669 Paid to the Players 1 4 

For writing of the Bookes for"^ 
your Loterie at 2 several times f 
and for writing of your pro- j 
sesse Jo 3 

For charges that was bestowed 1 
on a woman that was carryed > 
in a barrow )0 1 6 

4d. ; " and by another in 1609 " for charges for him that stole 
cloth in Bamabiis fair and for other Bannisters." The only 
word like it in Jamieson is, Bangister, which means, he says, 
a violent and disorderly person who regards no law but his own 
will. [t. e. One who deserves ''a good banging "'i 

Adieu fair Eskdaile up and down 

Where my puir friends do dwell 

The Bangister will ding them down 

And will them sair compel 

Border Ministrelsy i. 22i 

He also quotes fVom Maitland*s Poems. 

" For gif the salt of justice sail not stand 
Then every wicked man at his awin hand 
Sail him revenge as he sail think it best 
Ilk bangeister " &c. — 
The same authority says it means also, a braggart, a bully, 
and a loose woman, — and is derived from either bang, tumuliusf 
and ttytfferoxy or from ban, to strike, to kill. 
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£ s d 

Paid for at iiii several times for 

Bunna^tes which were putt 

the cadge (hence^ Cadger) .... 3 1 8 



aes fori 
putt to > 
•)....)0 1 



1570 X yards of Dowlais to make a ) 



pair of surpless 3O 8 4 

making said surples and men- ) 

ding old ones jO 1 8 



1572 Paid for exchange of the Com- 
munion Guppe iiis. to Mr. Hute 
for silver putt to the Commu- 
nion Guppe with 4d. for his 
charges JO 1 9 

To Richard Smythe formending ) 

of the church pickyic 5^ 4 



To John Low the tything man"^ 
for carrydge of Bannisters and / 
others commanded to appear y» 
before the Justices for the whole \ 
year .70 8 



Item to allowed for the debt of 
ye old Vicar for that he owed 



upon my LadyCourtenay's and C 

Mr. Richard Wychhalses acct. J 2 4 

To Hardinge of Broadclist that ^ 

came to be our clerk jO 3 

To Edward Langley for streeke ) 

for the church yO 9 

1576 To one Rogers that gathered 1 

fortheKB 3O 1 
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£ s 

1576 To John Sperke for making of^ 

If 



a cramp stocke and other things 

for the punishmente of Vaga- ( 

bonds and beggars in the stockes J 3 8 



1577 Paid for Bishop JeweU his book. 10 4 

Making of Maulte 4 

Brewing of Ale' ..; 3 

Reed. oftheChettle 5 

Paid for the charges of men of 
the parish being commanded to 
appear at the Archbishops visi- 
tation and for the book of Arti- 
cles .70 8 

Paid tinto two scholars of Ox-^ 

ford bj consent of the parish. .JO 2 6 

For a Bouckenelle for the parish .0 5 

1§80 To Join Sparke for making of 1 
the skeling stoule and tiimberV 
for ther sanie ) 7 6 

For leohcraft and borde ofV 
Nicbs. Warren servant to John V 
Maurice jO 5 

1682 To Robert Babbs wife of Lew- "J 
ton for curing of William Bur- > 
netts hedde .30 2 

1583 Paid to Miv Richtod Wicbalse | 

forGeiieveye jl 3 4 
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£ ■ d 

1683 To Michael Bobjshe for can-1 
die light to ring the bell at 4 v 

o*clocK in the morning j 1 

1684 Paid to Mr. Wichalse for that J 
some of the parish did use un- > 

lawlul games ) 4 

1686 Paid to Master Corflet the preacher 8 4 

For earring of bannisters and ^ 
other vagiren parsons some to \ 
the gayle and some to Bridewell 1 4 

1689 Paid to Thos. Passmore by con-1 
sent of the Psh. when he was > 
robbed 3 

A prajcher the 28rd. day of June 

To 6 men for going to Greenaway ) 
after the Spaniards j 

Bread for the Spaniards 

1690 Lost by one piece of gold reed. ) 

by the young men wardens. ... 3 1 

1691 Paid to Wm. Lapthome /br) 

whipping of a woman ........jO 2 

John Macy for keeping the) 

dogges from the church 3 6 

1693 To Mr Hiffgs Vicker of St. Mary ) 

Church when he preached here 3 3 4 

1694 Paid to John Guye paver for 684^ 
yearde of pavementfor the streets f 
of the Borough of Chudleigh af- t 

ter lid. the yeard J4 5 6 

N 



2 





1 


8 


2 








10 
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£ s d 

1694 John Soper for earring of sand ) 

and stones for the same ) 1 16 9 

Paid to Mr. Wood for the ap- ) 

prentys of aboy by consent.... 5 1 

1595 Paid for wyne for the Justices. . . 1 8 

1596 To Alice Stangecombe at sevl 
times for keeping of one child 
and clensin^ Father Tooher and 
Mother Bale JO 4 

Paid to one man that playecfl 
with a Pych at the young mens > 
ale by consent ^ ) 2 

Paid to Mr. Pryce the ISfch. day 
of March by the hand of Mr. 
Hunt for his earnest monies for 
the Markets and Fayres purcha- 
sed J7 10 

Paid to Mr. Hore for writing of ^ 
the rate for the poor of the parish f 
and ^^rydinge twyse" to Mr. C 
Reynolds about the same. Jo 2 

1698 For the use of £10 borrowed}^ 

of Wpi. Coning for the Parish > 1 

1599 Paid to Wm. Splatt for men- ) 

ding the scolding stool 3 8 

Wm. Reeve for timber for the ) 

same work jO 1 

To Nicholas Bobbish for 1 quar-1 
ter for whipping out the Doggea > 
of the churcn }0 10 
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1600 Paide to Nicholas Thome fori 
entring the ChrzteniDS and bur- ^ 
rials in the newe Register buke ) 




8 



6 



8 



1601-2-3 Paid for reding of the towne* 
leate from the hedd weare unto 
the nerve shout at the Wester 
end of the Towne twice this 2 
yeares their wages meat and 
drink Jo U 

Paid for making of the newe"^ 
shoute at the Wester Ende of 
the Towne for breaking of stones 
and earring of the same for car- 
ring of water to make morter for 
earring of sande for Lyme for T 
iree stones we had at the place 
for workmens wages and there 
dyett as appeareth by our Bookes 
in pticular J 4 



8 



13 



1605 PaidRobertStoning for a"Khie" 
for the School House a lock for 
the organs and for mending 
Pipe &T the Ghrysme Item for 
the Kings' Arms in the Church . / 1 13 4 

1606 To Henry Russel for mending) 

the cucking stool 5^ 1 8 

To Richard Beare and John Hel- 1 
Iyer for stopping of the Fox > 
holes jo 18 4 

1607 To Rich. Beare when the parish 1 
should have been distrained for J- 

the "Tenure in Gapite" ) 10 
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1007 To Stonmg for mending the Bull ) 

Ping )0 2 

Fop the building of St. Sidwells'l 

towep JO 6 

Paid to William Putt for the"^ 

Bowling Gpeen fop a quaptep > 

ended Nov. 2nd. last JO 7 6 

Wm. Putt as papcel of the 12£"] 

to be paid fop the composition > 

fop the Bowling.Gpeen J2 

1600 Paid fop whipping a man andl 

cappin of him to the next ty thing jO 4 

1614 To John Cleake to solicit oupI 

business in Chagfopd Coupt. . . . j 1 

1620 Paid to Miss Hepnaman fop wine*^ 
and sugap which was bestowed > 
on the Copponell JO 3 

1680 Paid fop pinging when my Lo.^ 

Bishop pode by JO- 2 

To Hepnaman fop bpinging wopdH 

thepeof JO 4 

1688 Parish cpock sold to Wm. Hellyep"! 

fop Jl 9 

To interest far one year on 20£. • 1 12 



1687 A pint of wyne was then sold at . • 4 
Beere at the same time 10 
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£ 8 d 

1637 For tolling the bell Lecture days 2 

1640 Paid £enia Mabble for an Iron 

to putt the "hower glasse" in . . j 2 4 

1650 Paid Peter Clarke for setting"! 

up the Pillory, and other debts j 2 6 

1651 To a Bannister souldier to Ashton 16 

The parish church in the olden time, had four 
stores or altars: — St. Martin's, Jesus', the Blessed Virgin's, 
and St. Christopher's. * In one of them, perhaps Jesus', 
was a picture of the Holy Trinity, before which John 
Hert directed by his will that his body be baried. His 
will is dated 3rd. January, and was proved 8th. March, 
1541-2. ' In reference to the stores, I find the following 

items, in the accounts for 1564 : — 

£ 

Young Men Wardens 4 

Wardens to the High Store 4 

Wardens of our Ladys' Store .... 3 

The following entries also relate to 
matters ecclesiastical 

1578 Paid to Mr. Clifford for a new Bible 1 5 4 

1579 Paid for that defaulte was founds 
for lack of the Tenne Commande- i 
ments and other things in the [ 

Church J 10 4 

] Oliver mb. 2 Ibid. 



8 


d 


8 


8 





8 


18 


2 
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£ s d 

1579 Charges of appearing before the") 

Lord Bishop in Visitation [0 3 4 

The sumler that assyted us to^ 

appear | 10 4 

Charges when we brought in *) 

our answer at the Visitation , , , ^0 1 

Ffees of the Court 1 4 

1682 Foranew Bible for the Parish... 12 

In 1582 the South Aisle and a new porch were 
added to the churchy according to these accounts. In a 
will made by Wm. Renel 17th. April 1544 and proved at 
Exeter 18th. July following, 20s. were bequeathed to the 
byldynge of the new ambulatorye (aisle) of Chudleigh 
Churche. t 

In 1608 It was agreed that Beaton Bucketmaker 

and her companie shall be removed out of the church porch 

chamber before the next visitation of my Lord Bishop and 

that that chamber shall be no more lett to time without 

consent of Mr. ClifPord^ Mr. Estchurch^ Mr. Putt^ the 

Vicar, and others of the chiefest inhabitants of the Parish. 

In the preceding year there are items relating to the 

*' bearing " and founding of the *' great Bell. " 

£ s d 
1615 There were received for — Two- 1 
penny couples and voluntarie > 
giflbs .o*.)! 9 6 

t Oliver mi. 
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£ 8 d 

1615 Fop the old Bible sold 10 

Paid for a Bible 2 6 8 

For a pulpit cloth 15 

1628 Memorand^m that yearly the 
Saxton Wm. Bailiffe is to have 
instead of the chambers over the 
churchyard J 5 

1637 Paid Thomas Pennington for 
casting the third Bell and for 
68 pounds of metal at 14d. per 
pound J9 9 4 

Recd.for the old Communion Table 2 

1640 Paid for binding the Bible and "^ 

Book of Communion Prayer. . . 3 10 

In 1667 The parishioners together with the 7 men * 
having this day met and conferred together touching the 
procuring of and provision towards an orthodox and settled 
Minister have thereupon resolved as foUoweth — ^that Mr. 
Giles Inglett one of the 7 men be desired forthwith to 
write to Oxford to such of his acquaintance as he shall 
think fit the purpose aforesaid that when such a man as 
shall be thought fit shall be pitcht on^ that the 7 men 
according to the power to them given^ do cause such 
moneys as shall be requisite to be payed over towards his 
journey and preparation thereof hither. 

The resolution further states that^ he shall be paid 
at the rate of 80£ out of the tythes of the parish and an 
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augmentation out of the Fajres and Markets. Among* 
the signatures is that of " Thomas Clifford." 

Other matters of general as well as local interest 
will be found in the following — 

£ s d 
1685 For making of precepts about the "J 

Queen of Scots 3O 9 

1689 Ringing 17th. Nov 10 

For a prockly mation 1 



} 



1598 Paid to the Ringers on the Co- 
ronation day. 3O 5 

For a Parchment register book 
commanded to be boughte bj 
the late pljament 3^ ^ ^ 

1599 Paid to N. Thorne for wrytinge^ 
eight leaves in the palmt register \ 

book 30 2 

1607 For ransoming a Captive out of > 

Turkie 30 5 

1614 To a man that came out of Tur- "> 

kie taken prisoner by the Moores 3 S 

To a Chaldean that dwelled at 
Jerusalem which has his passe 
eollectioh under my L. Admiralls 
sealle by consent ^0 1 1 
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£ s d 

1626 Receipts for this year 20£ all the 
rest is allowed by reason of the 
plague raging in Ghudleigh and 
in lieu of all arrearages and pay- 
ments due to the parishioners of 
Ghudleigh for the markets and St. 
Matthews fayres &c. &c. &c, ended 
12th. April last, past 1627. 

1633 Paid for the hier of a horse at 2"j 
times to goe to Exon to carrie I 
the monye gathered for Paides ! 
Church and to carrie the note j 
for the register of the Church I 
book Jo 1 8 

The money collected for StPauFs" 
Church in London, according to 
a memorandum at the end of the 
book, signed by the Vicar, Robert 
Woolcombe, — appears to have 
been, J 

The following relate to military 
afifairs. 

1667 Paid for setting forth of soldgers 1 16 8 

1575 Item for Bumbaste for the souldiersO 1 4 

To the Cutler for dressing of the \ 

Armor ; 3 13 4 

1578 To Thomas Cade for trening of ) 

thesoiddiers ..jO 16 
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£ B d 

1580 Paid Greene for stocking of the ) 

Caliver 59 1 10 

For 7 swords 7 sword girdles) 

and 7 daggers — ^...jl 6 8 

Powder Ist. July 6 8 

For 2 doz. of points to tye the ) 

parish harness with 3O 4 

2 lbs. of powder 2 8 

To Pittes for drying of the parish ) 

gunpowder 5^ 6 

For a leather Bag to carry the ) 

gunpowder •••,•* 3O 6 

1584 For wine at the musters for the ) 

Justices 50 8 

To the men that wore the Parish ) 

Armor at Totnes >0 8 

To the man that had the com- 
mission for archerie ^Q 

In 16$7 the parish armour "in Mr. Yaaghan's 
custody/' consisted of ten head-piecss and mun*ions^ two 
Bills, one Tuck, three Gallivers, four corsletts, and two 
muskets; "in Thomas Mawhys Custody, one Gorslett 
pformed;" and in another perfiibns custody, one musket 

pformed« 

£ B d 

1662 Mr. Woolcombe ( the Vicar ) for ) 

his mare and saddle 35 10 

Soger Winsor for do. f » 6 6 

t It appears, by a subgeqnent entry, that these hones were 
bought for the services of the commonwealth. C. L. 



50 8 4 
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£ s d 

# 

The Captain by consent ^ Id 

Fire and candlee for the troop .... 8 

In 1651 we hure, — Th^t Bennett be allowed 
£ 4 : 10 : for victuals sent by him by the Parishes order 
to Barton House at such times as the Garrison was kept 
there. 

The perpetuity of the rectory of Chudleigh, with 
the obligation of paying £ 42 per annum to the Precentor 
of Exeter, was confirmed by Charles ii., to the L6rd 
Treasurer Clifford, f 

The advowson of the Vicarage, was purchased by 
the parishioners, in the thirty fourth year of the reign of 
Charles ii, (1683) of John Hunt, of Hams, in considera- 
tion of £160 taken out of the parish stock, and was con- 
veyed to trustees by a deed of that date. 

According to this deed a notice for a meeting of 
the parishioners^ owning lands rated at £ 5 per annum, is 
to be published on two several Sundays, within four 
months after the avoidance of the Vicarage, and, at this 
meeting, a Vicar is to be chosen by the majonty. 

The earliest record of a meeting for electing a 
Vicar, appears in the parish books m 1689 — 'Thursday 
3rd. Oct. then next " was appointed "for the electing of a 

f OMvtf. 
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minister^ a Vicar of^ and to the Vicarage and parochial 
Church of this Parish of Chudleigh in or att the Markett 
House by tenne of the clock in the forenoon and that 
notice of such Election be made and published in the 
Church or Chyard of Chudleigh upon Sunday the 22nd. 
Inst, and Sunday the 29th. after divine service." Signed 
by J. Goysh; Giles Inglett, George Bennett^ James 
Rennell and others. 

There have been several contested elections since 
this time. The present incumbent^ who is also Hector of 
AshcombC; is the Rev. Wilmot H. Palk^ brother of Sir 
L. V. Palk, Bart, of Haldon House. 

Since Dr. Oliver published the list of the Vicars^ he 
has discovered; he informs me, that, John More should 
intervene between George Chudleigh and Benedict Wool- 
combe. For, in the will of Catherine Gould of Chudleigh, 
dated 21st. Feb. 1559-60, she gives, ^^unto John More, 
Vicar of Chudleigh, ii silver spones and xvid. in monye." 

About a century after this last date, it was ordered, 
at a meeting of the seven men, that Humfrie Shapter 
Treasurer doe pay unto Mr. Stephen Bloye, minister of 
this place, the sum of £ 6 : 2 : 4 for towards his charges 
in pcuring the psentacion to the Vicaridge of this psh. 
from Richard late ptector &c. 

In the preceding year ( 1658 ) the "seaven men " 
and the parishioners, at a meeting held for the purpose, 
''took into consideration the great want of an able and 
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paynfull Schoolmaster" and '^agreed with one Mr. Pollez- 
fen to come to keepe schools here in Ghudleigh." They 
promised to give him £ 13 : 6 : 8 for the first yeare, and 
to repayre the Schoolhouse and chamber adjoining in 
convenyent manner. Mr. PoUexfen on his part promised 
to be very carefal and diligent in teaching those scholars 
which should be sent to him and for the consideration 
aforesaid to '^ teach and instruct in the best manner " he 
could " six poore mens' children of this psh, " such as the ' 
seven men or any five of them in writing should appoint. 

Accordingly, in 16o9, we find that £ 3': 11 : 8 wns 
paid to Mr. PoUexfen "in Candlemas quarter last for teach- 
ing school." 

The present successor of Mr. PoUexfen, Mr. Flood, 
receives a small endowment of not more than £5:0:0 
per annum, left by Richard Eastchurch. 

"The Grammar School of Chudleigh was founded 
by John Pynsent Esq. of Combe, in the parish of Croydon, 
Siu*rey, about the year 1668. Mr. Pynsent was born and 
educated in Chudleigh, and, having amassed an indepen- 
dence, was desirous of doing something for the education 
of the place of his birth." 

Having promised to build a school-house and en- 
dow a mastership with £30 a year for ever, if a piece 
of ground suitable for the purpose were afforded 
him, — in consideration of eight pounds, an acre of 
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ground; pai*t of the Play or Sporting Park, was caavejti to 
him, on which the present School-^Houae was erected. 

The School-House contains a residenoe for the nias* 
ter^ and; as the founder intended; accomodation for boar- 
ders. The ground attached to the school-room was origi- 
nally divided into an orchard and garden ; but; subsequent- 
ly, the orchard was converted into a play-ground; which is 
about half an acre in extent. Among the trustees then 
appointed; was Sir Thomas Clifford ; at that time Comp- 
troller and Treasurer of his Majesty's household; and; 
afterwards; Lord High Treasurer. 

"Mr. Pynsent died on the 29th. of August 1668, and 
left sufficient assets to his executors to pay all his legacies. 
His executors were, however; so backward in paying the 
sums named in his will for charitable purposes; that the 
school-house was not completed. In consequence of which 
a commission was issued from the court of Chancery (22. 
Car. II.) appointing certain commissioners who sat at 
Lambeth ; and they; on a full investigation of the matter, 
decreed that the house should be completed; a master 
appointed; and a rent charge of £ 30 per annum paid to 
the Master; half yearly, free from all deductions; out of 
Pynsent's estate at Combe. 

The School was to be free for the inhabitants of 
the Parish of Chudleigh, and to be called Pyns^t's Free 
School, 
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The master mast be of good name, manners and 
teaching, and eonformable to the doctrine and disipline of 
the Church of England. ^ He is appointed by the major- 
ity of the trustees, whose full number is eleven. 

On a tablet, in front of the old School-House, dated 
1668, John Pynsent is said to have been of Lincoln's Inn, 
and"ofthisPish."i 

On a floor-stone on the south side of the Chancel 
of Ghudleigh Church, is an inscription, from which it 
appears that the first Head Master of whom I can find 

1 Rev. George Moyle. 

2 For a short time after the death of Pynsent, some exhibi- 
tions appear to have been attached to the School : — 

" John Pynsent, by his will, gave £ 100 for apprenticing 
twenty poor children of Croydon and Ghudleigh, and to ^ve 
poor boys of Chndleigh £ 3 each yearly for ^ve years, (towards 
buying them books and clothes) to be taught at the free school 
in Ghudleigh ; but directed the payment should cease if the boys 
did not diligently attend their schooling, and frequent the Ghurch 
every Lords* day; and to three of the said boys, ihat should be 
thought fit for the University, he gave £5 each for four years, 
for their maintenance at Cambridge. 

It does not appear ihat there was any fhnd granted for 
the continuance of these exhibitions ; and it is not probable the 
Testator intended they should be perpetual ; as the boys were to 
be chosen by his executors, who of course were then living, and 
m^ regulations were given for the Aiture appointment of any 
more boys after the three above mentioned. (C. Langley.) 
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any record^ was a person of the name of Avant. The 
remains of two persons of this name^ it states^ rest here^ — ^ 
one, Stephen, formerly a Bachelor of Arts and Preacher 
of the Gospel (" Evangelii Concionatoris" ) at Highweek j 
and the other, Philip, who is described as "Vic. de Sal- 
combe," and only son of the Gymnasiarch of Chudleigh 
(" Gymnasiarchae Chudliensis "). The latter died Nov. 
28th. 1696. 

The floor-stone contains also a Greek and a Latin 
couplet, which are evidently addressed by a parent to hid 
son. We may, therefore, infer that the learned Gymna- 
siarch at that time " fed on vital air. " 

The Latin couplet is not above common-place. 
The Greek contains another version of an ancient and 
very graceful Greek thought. It may be thus translated : — 

c 

Thou diest, thrice-desired! young, young — 

[Love's Heaven is thine : 
In youth, God's own beloved oft pass to life divine, f 

Another " Master of the Grammar-Schbol in this 
parish," who was elected in 1750, and died in May 1774, 
lies in a tomb by the south wall of the church. 

■ — - ■■ Ld 

t Literally :— Thou dieat, O thrice paiisionately longed for ! 
ywing, young— thou hast found heaven : 

Those whom God has loved, often depart young. (A. phrase 
of Bfon, another of Avant (?) and a thought of Menander). 
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The epitaph on his tomb-stone informs us that, — 

The dreary wilds, the dreadful storms 
To him were trifling cares. 
Who did endure, serve Ashcombe cure 
For more than fifty years, f 

Notwithstanding the dreary wilds, the dreadful 
storms, and ( as appears from this infelicitous rhymester ) 
even "Ashcombe cure," — ^he lived to the age of eighty five. 

About eleven years before his death, it appeared, 
doubtless to the seven wise men, that an old man of seventy 
four, was not exactly the fittest person to be "Oymnasi- 
arch." Accordingly 14th. Nov. 1768 it was " ordered at 
Vestry that a proper enquiry be forthwith made into the 
nature and extent of Sir William Pynsenf s (?) grant, for 
keeping the Grammar School at Chudleigh, and that an 
opinion be taken whether the Rev. Mr. Ambrose Wilkins 
is entitled to the grant if it should appear that he is inca- 
pable of doing the duty of Schoolmaster.^* 

His successor, Mr. Hugo, who was appointed in 
March 1770, retained the appointment only eight months^ 
when a Mr. Garrett became Head Master. The next Mas- 
ter the Rev. W. Pulling, rendered himself singular by his 
eccentricity. He always called his wife "the Lady j" and, 
when they visited any person, always sat with her on 

-m ■ ■ , ,--. ,.,,.. i I II ■ II II... • ■ ■ 

t Polwhele has given an incorrect version of this curious epitaph. 

P 
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the same chair. He published a volume of sermons, from 
the Danish of Balle, and some sonnets, dedicated to the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The Rev. Joseph Gumming who was elected in 
1820 added considerably to the "School-House." He 
built a spacious and lofty school-room and dormitory, and 
also a class-room for a second master. His successor the 
Rev. C. Edward-Collins, in consequence of the flourishing 
condition of the School, added another class-room for a 
third master. 

The latter gentleman was an able contributor to 
the JSducationai TimeSy and the author of a pamphlet 
that was distinguished by a notice in the Edinburgh 
JReview. He relinquished the mastership in 1850, when 
he succeeded to the estate of his uncle (a Deputy Lieute- 
nant and magistrate of Uie county) at Trewardale^ near 
Bodmin, Cornwall. The present Head Master is the Rev. 
George Moyle, late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxfoi*d. 

The school has enjoyed a high reputation for the 
better part of a century, and has produced many excellent 
scholars. I have already informed you that some of its 
pupils were near kinsmen of some of the most distinguished 
literary men in the country. 

From the only items of general interest after the 
Protectorate, to the reign of Greorge ir, we learn that, 
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in 1097 '^Id money" was five shillings and two pence pir 
ounce; and that^ thoug^h trade was ^'very bad" during the 
year 1726-7, and the parish were obUged to pay much 
money to the ''poor out of work and others," f they cgM. 
afford to pay £2:2:0 ''for two Hogsheads of Sider when 
the King (Geo. ii) was proclaimed." 

In 1730 the fairs and markets let for £70 — 
1789, £65—1748, £4^—1749, £42. 
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In 1748 Mr. J. R. Canrie was paid £6 to physick 
the poor for the year; and in 1749 The Seven Men were 
first chosen by ballot. 

In 1807 a fire broke out at Chudleigh one Friday 
morning at eleven o'clock and spi*ead in less than an hour 
over a considerable part of the town. The buildings were 
then principally covered with thatch, and the fii-e engine 
was consumed a few minutes after the flames became appa- 
rent. A strong wind blew them from one extremity of 
the town to the other, and carried destruction to those 
dwellings which; from their prior remoteness, had been 
considered safe, and in which, consequently, the most va- 
luable effects had been deposited. The terrified inhabi- 
tants endeavoured to rescue some part of their property, 
but this was, in many instances, impracticable. What they 
saved at the hazard of their lives in one place, was burnt 



t To Nicholalk^Tokill "towards his losses by the badness of 
trad«" £18. 
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shortly afterwards^ in another where it bad been deemed 
most secure. The destruction became so general that the 
sufferers, exhausted by ineffectual exertions, gave them- 
selves up to despair. Of more than three hundred houses 
of which the town was composed, about two thirds were 
destroyed. 

The damage has been estimated at £60,000 } to 
repair which a committee with Lord Clifford at its head, 
ittcoeeded in obtaining £S1,000 by means pf subscriptions. 
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LETTER Vr. 



BEAUT\'S POI^^T AND POET's WOOD. 



Biddlecombe — its botany and geology — Idefoi'd- 
Ashcombo — Chudleigh chimes — JRed-heatPs Haunt - 
Be^uty^i point — Lewell — Poefi% wood — Mazall JRock, 



We rejoice to day in all the golden, the green, and 
the azure fascinations of a lustrous morning of the ripe 
spring. I shall therefore abandon for the present all his- 
tory, old and new, and invito you to a morning's revel with 
me over yonder hills and vallies, whilst they sparkle with 
delight in the embrace of the young sunbeams. 

"Do you not hear yon soaring swallow sing?** — I 
mean the swallow whose graceiul undulating flight now 
enlivens the air above the old Church-tower — 
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" Do you not hear yon soaring swallow sing ? — 
Chirp, Chirp — ^in every note he seems to say 
Tis Spring! — ^Tis Spring I — 
Up boy, away ! — 
Who'd stay at home io day ? " — 

I will suppose then that we have started not later than 
eight o'clock for the uplands on the south east of the town. 
I say, eight, in order that you may hear the loveliest of 
musical greetings on the hill above, and see Chudleigh at 
its most interesting hour, nine o'clock ; when beauty ap- 
pears, or ought to appear, in its simple and often more 
engaging robe de matin. An hour will give us time to 
note many attractions by the way and time to enjoy them. 

The low iron gate on the left or north side of the 
church, is the entrance to our first path, a narrow path 
with the church-yard railing on one side, and, after pas- 
sing a couple of cottages, a wall on the other. This wall 
supplies us with our first objects of botanical intei^st. t 

The old walls in this neighbourhood are limestone i 

.~— * ' ■ '■ — 

t Since this aketch was written the masons have scooped 
out the ferns and covered the waU with vengh cast Both flpecies, 
however, grow on the other old lime-stone walls in the neighbour- 
hood ; on the old walls of the school-house, on another at Wad- 
don, and on the rocks thete. On a wall round some farm-buildings 
at Lower Uppacott may be seen an abundance of Ceterach. 
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eonseqiiently, two kinds of fern are usually found growing 
on them, — the Ceterach, and the Wall-rue Spleenwort. 
The former has no English name, but still rejoices in what 
is said to be it4 old Arab one, which is supposed to bo de- 
rived from Cketherak. I had an unsuccessful search for 
this Arabic term some time since, f and think it is proba- 
ble that the name of this fern has a Celtic and not an 
Arabic origin; notwithstanding the remarkable affinity 
which Murray and others have discovered between the 
two languages. 

Among a list of ancient British names of pla^tSy 
published in 163S, at the end of Johnson's edition of Gerard^ 
I find, Cedar y wrachy which means, the joined or double 
rake. This Celtic expression is exactly significant of the 
form of the Ceterach. The fern-rakes are joined as it 
were back to back; but the single prongs of the one alter- 
nate botanically with those of the other. ^^Master Robert 
Dauyes, of Guissaney,.in Mintsbire," the corresp<Hident of 
Johnson, gives the name of another of the Fflices, 
Horsetail (Equisetum), as the English equivalent of the 
ancient British term< But the form of this plant does 
not correspond at^all t& that signified by the^ Celtic words. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that he was wrong as 
respects the proper English name of the plant. 

The transition from Cedorwrach to Ceterach i» 

t It appears like a compound of $hefr or eheifj to cut, and 
tvarakf a leaf. 
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obvioudlj easy, and the fact of a British fern having been 
sold in the shops in the time of Elizabeth under the strange 
name of Ceterach is more satisfactorily accounted for. It 
is found also frequently on old walls in France ; where, 
doubtless, you have often seen it. According to Lamarck, 
' it is operative and astringent, and has been used in spleen- 
disease. It is rare in Scotland and other places, but is fre^ 
quently met with in limestone countries. 

The other wall-fern (Asplenium Ruta muraria) is 
the Doradille des murs of France, and is also common 
on walls, rocks, and old buildings in Europe. It has been 
used in disorders of the lungs and spUerty whence its gene-' 
ric name, Asplenium. ^'The Ruta muraria or Salvia 
Vitae," says Gerard, "is good for them that be troubled 
with paines or stitches in their sides,'** — a description of 
complaint not unfamiliar to those who are in the habit of 
reading his herbal. He tells us that "the blind practition- 
ers" of his day taught that, "the sodden liver of a beast 
could be made like to a rawe liver" if it was "boiled again 
with Ceterach." 

Passing another wall on the right, we come to 
what is now called the "Play Park ;" the "Sporting-place" 
of olden times. 

A park without trees you would say. It has trees 

1 £ncy. Bot. (Fougeres.) 

2 The Herball. 1597. 
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in it, ajipar^ntly, one day in the year. At Whitsuntide 
some youn^ firs and oaks are cut down and planted there* 
in ; under the shade of whose rootless branches the national 
school-children are regaled with tea ahd cake^ at the ex* 
pense, and in the presence of, their more wealthy neigh- 
bours, t Whitsuntide is the gala-tide of Ghudleigh. 

And what of those who may enjoy it? you may 
ask) adding in the words of the Fraserian — ^the eloquent; 
brilliant^ and warmhearted — ^^'The human inhabitants of a 
range of scenery^ are among its integral and most impor- 
tant parts." I cannot describe the human tenantry of 
Ghudleigh^ as the Fraserian has so engagingly described 
those of Clovelly. I thank him for the record of his faith 
in their ^'simplicity and purity/' their ^'gracefulnessi cour- 
tesy and intelligence/'-r-which seems descriptive rather of 
an awrea secunda atas, than of a real experience. I am but 
too willing to accept his testimony as faithful^ and trust, 
no portion of his social creed corresponds to this, from the 
pen of Lady Charlotte Bury — "All the pleasures of life lie 
in its illusions; and the best way to pass through it, is, — 
to be satisfied with the surfaces of things and of persons." 

Though I am not able, however, to describe any ex- 
traordinary social rarities, as peculiar only to (his place, I 
may say, truly, that humanity here is free from an evil 

t The condition of the school is^ I am informed, very cre- 
ditable to the maater> Mr. Brown. 
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which greatly afflicts many in the neighhourhood of Lon- 
don. The post of constable here, is nearly a sinecure. 
House-robbery is almost an unknown atrocity ; and the 
most unifrequented and lonely spots are much safer places^ 
than some London highways. 

One of the most interesting sights here, to a Lon- 
doner, is that of a street full of respectably dressed men, of 
the ^' working class/' returning from the parish church on 
a Sunday afternoon. 

The latter circumstance, you may say, explains the 
ordinary moral condition of the place. We have however, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, and three dissenting chapels, 
which contribute also in some degree towards the production 
of so desirable a result. So long as Christian truths exer- 
cise, under Divine agency, a vivifying power over the mo- 
ral conscience of an extraordinary character, — all creeds 
which contain the essentials of Christology (which of course 
differs widely from much Chri8tian-ity),will advance power- 
fully the progress of the general morality of a nation. 

It may be, that, as the great Apostle said, '^Some 
indeed preach Christ of envy and strife." "What then ? 
notwithstanding, every way, Christ is preached: and I 
therein do rejoice j" f though hating bitterly every kind 
of religious discord, and believing that the National Church 

t Philipp, 15. 18. 
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of Britain could never become, to a sepai-atist, worse tlian 
the pagan spouse, from whom St. Paul ^'commanded " his 
converts not to separate. 

Every sterling character who leaves the Chm*ch of 
England, necessarily weakens thereby the reformative 
I)ower of its good members, and adds strength to the op}K)- 
nents of what he believes to be pure doctrines. 

You will begin to perceive now, that there, are ele- 
ments of discord, even in, what a Reverend Prebendary of 
Exeter has named, ^^ Little Salem. *' 

I shall, therefore, not attempt to excite these and 
another or two, by attempting a truthAil picture after the 
model of the Glovelly landscape. In other respects we are 
of course as good as, and, may be, better, than our neigh- 
bours ^ and, as to ordinary comforts, if you were to paint 
any portion of the neighbouring picture-land; you would 
have some difficulty, judging by their geneitd appearance, 
in findmg the Fraserian's '^ half-starved seven-shillings-a- 
week labourer," to complete your foreground. 

I will, however, take leave for the present of the 
" human inhabitants, " and introduce you to my friend 
" Jack by the Hedge, " which grows on the bank of the 
Play-park gate, amidst the wild mustard, speedwells, and 
geraniums. It is an acquaintance that will stick to you, 
as will be very evident to sensitive nostrils, it' you admit 
him in company with salt, and bread and butter. The 
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leaves taste like gailick^ whence its Latin name fir jsimum 
AUiaria; or, acccMrding to Lindley, Alliaria officinalis. 
'^Saoce Alone/' as Oerard calls it, ^^is joined with gariick 
in name, not hicanse it ia like unto it in fonne, but in 
smell/' In his time people ate the ^'stamped leaves hereof, 
with salt fish for a sauce." Dr. Rutty says, ^'it cures old 
coughs, and, when boiled in water or oil, relieves the asth- 
matic."^ It is easily recognized by its trowel-shaped 
saw-edged leaves, and white flowers; and by its taste. 

On the other side of the same hedge-bank, at a 
laier period of the year, I have seen a few plants of the 
Common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale). The leaves of 
this plant give a grateful flavour to cakes, and the young 
stems and leaves are excellent when boiled. Its leaves 
and stalk are hairy, and the flowers purple. 

Passing another wall with some Herb Hobert (Gera- 
nium Bobertianum) growing on the top, we arrive at the 
Vicarage. It is the residence of our curate, the son of a 
gallant officer (Lieutenant General Thomas). The Vicar 
resides at his rectory, at Ashcombe. Here we turn to the 
right The lane in which we now stand, called " Wych " 
leads, towards the left, to Palace MilP and Palace Quarry. 
In the other direction we shall find, at its extremity. Mill 
Street on the left, and the Dawlish road on the right. A 

1 Materia Medica p 13. 

2 Near the Mill are, Symphytum officinale, and Bartsia 
odontites. 
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few yards down the latter^ is an old wall, on the left faand^ 
on which hang the ^^graceful festoons" of the ^^Ivy*leaved 
Toad-flax" (Linaria Cymbalaria); a plant with small ivy- 
like leaves, and lilach-hned flowers. Lindley says, it has a 
warm aress*like flavonr, and has been recommended as an 
antiscorbutic." f A few plants of the same species have, I 
perceive, lately established themselyes] on the opposite 
wall, in company with the Herb Robert, (so named after 
a botanical curator) and the Shining Crane's-bill (Gera- 
niimi Ittcidum). We will not, however, stay to examine 
them, nor the hairy Bitter-cress (Gardamine hirsuta), 
which grows at the bottom of this, and other walls 
here, — ^but hasten over Bridgeland Bridge to the more 
inviting hedge-banks further on. The Bridge here, 
across Chudleigh brook, gives its name to the house and 
grounds on the right,-*Bridgeland, the residence of G. 
Ferreira Esq., a gentleman who has contributed some very 
interesting pictures of Chudleigh scenery to the principal 
exhibitions of the metropolis. At the bottom of the wall, 
opposite the garden gate of Bridgeland, the botanical novice 
may become acquainted with the Potentilla anserina. Its 
roots in common with those of the Trailing Tormentil, 
contain a much larger proportion of tannic add than the 
bark of the oak. The tannin in these roots will render a 

t Flora Medica 605. He calls it ^'Ivy-leaved Snapdragon." 
De CandoUe (Bot Gall. 344) places it among the Snapdragon 
order or Antirrhinece. Hs says, it is found everywhere on rocks 
and old walls. It may be seen on the old walls of Hampton 
Court Palace. 
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solution of peroxide of iron deep blue. The leaves of this 
Potentilla^ dried and powdered^ have been given with 
success in agues. The usual dose is a table-spoonful ever j 
three hours^ between the fits, f On the other side of this 
wall on the banks of the stream, grows the Petasites vul- 
garis^ which, according to Withering, ^'has larger leaves 
than any of our native plants." The lane on the left, just 
past this wall, leads through a cornfield on the right of its 
extremity, to Waddon Rocks and hamlet. We must stay 
at the right hedge-bank, at the entrance of this Waddon 
lane, to examine the Moschatell (Adoxa Moschatellina) an 
exceedingly interesting plant which grows here abundantly. 
It has five pale-green flowers, so arranged on the top of its 
fiower-stalk, as to present the appearance of a floral mpi- 
tal. Four of the flowers form the sides of the capital, and 
the fifth face of the floral sculpture, with its eight pretty 
bright anther-studs, lies like the top of a fairy casket-co- 
ver on the tops of these side-flowers. Each side-flower 
has a five-cleft corolla, and ten stamens; but the crown- 
flower has only a four-cleft corolla, and eight stamens. 

On the same bank with the Adoxa, grow the male 
Fern, the common shield fern, the Galeobdolon luteum (a 
nettle-like plant, with yellow flowers disposed in "whorls" 
around its stem), and the Arum maculatum, commonly 
called, "Lords and Ladies." The purple-topped spadix of 
the Arum, cai*efully enveloped below, and canopied above, 

t Withering. 
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with its lowermost ring of germenS; another of two-celled 
anthers^ and a third ring of '^apparently imperfect ger- 
mens/' — ^is a very interesting object. The fresh root or 
'^ corm " is sharp^ burning, and corrosive ; but when dried 
it loses its causticity, and when reduced to a paste, like 
Cassava, it furnishes an agreeable food. It is an excellent 
substitute for bread-flour, and is prepared and sold under 
the name of Portland sago, by the people of Portland Isle 
and Weymouth. Lamarck says, that, the root is purgative 
and detersive ; that it has been used in asthma; and that 
it would also serve as soap. Martin Math^e, who wrote in 
1553, says, that the women of Italy used to boil the ashes 
of the roots, and make use of this lizivial water as a cos- 
metic. The mixture, he says, made the skin wondrously 
white and shining, and was called Gersa. i The Arum 
abounds in this neighbourhood. 

On the hedge-bank, opposite the Adoxa, is what 
Gerard calls a flower, ''of a gallant blew colour made of 
fower small leaves apeece, standing orderly on the tops of 
the tender spriggie spraies." Only one or two solitary 
flowers of this common Speedwell (Veronica Chamsedrys) 
are to be met with in this neighbourhood, until the month 
of May, when, its heaven-blue corollas, like loving eyes, 
greet us everywhere. 

1 " lis font des racines d*Aron de I'eaue et de lexive " &c. 
Dios. Tr. Mat Med. 5 Tom 98. 

2 Hooker and Loudon say its name is of doubtful origin. I 
have not space for the rejected conjectures of others, but I will 
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The two stamens of the Yeromca; render the detec* 
tion of the nine species of this neighljourhood easy. Pro- 
ceeding down the Dawlish road we meet with one of them, 
the Brooklime (Veronica beccabmiga), in the streamlet at 
the foot of the hedge-bank on the left It is a smooth 
oval-leaved plant, and a wholesome; anlascorbutic salad. 
Its flowers are blue, and appear late in May. On the same 
side grow the SteUaria holostea, Scrophnlaria nodosa and 
acquatica, Ranunculus acris (see page 46),the Bugle (Ajuga 

reptans); the Epilobium hirsutum or Codlings and Oream, 

. ■ ■ I ■ I ■ ■ ■■ 11^ 

add one of my own. In the Arabic and the Persian language^ I 
see, by Richardson, there is a plant called, Vkumka, This word 
is evidently compounded of mkoo^ beautiful, and Vhroo^ remem- 
berance. Vtroomkoy therefore, means. Beautiful-remembrance, 
and is but an oriental name for a forget-me-not The Veronica 
Chamsdrys has been often mistaken for the Myosotis palustiifl^ 
by botanical novices. , 

Whether, or no, the name came to us originally from the 
Spanidi!- Arabian vocabulary, I have at present, no means of deci- 
ding. The Spaniards call the same plant Veronica ; and they use 
this word to signify the representation of our Saviour's face on a 
handkerchief^ When Christ was bearing his cross, a young wo- 
man, it was said, wiped his face with her handkerchief, which 
ever afterwards retained the divine likeness. 

The feminine name, Veronica, appears to be the Latin form 
of the Greek Pheromka^ victory-bearer; of which Bemice is the 
Macedonian and Latin contraction from the Doric form. Chamse- 
drys means, ground-oak, a description borrowed from Dioscorides 
(3 Lib. 112), and by him, applied to the Teucrium; the leaves of 
which are oak-like. Of the absurd application of this term to 
the Speedwell, Gerard gives an account (page 531, £d« Itt 1597). 
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and other common plants. In the streamlet grows also 
the Marsh-wort or Water parsnep, (Helosciadium nodiflo- 
rum) which Withering declares to be excellent in cuta- 
neous diseases. This plant is an almost invariable accom- 
paniment of water-cress ; from which it can be easily distin- 
guished bj its egg-shaped saw-edged leaflets^ and by its 
very different taste. The Stellaria has oat-like buds, and 
its white bifid petals remind one of an oriental lady's trou- 
sers. By inverting the flower of the Figwort or Scrophula- 
ria, you will have a floral picture of a very elegant knight's 
helmet. We now arrive in sight of a stile leading to a 
very steep oak-crowned upland called Tower Hill. Near 
the last two trees here^ on the lefb^ grow several tufts of a 
feru; that is an uncommon variety of the '^Close-leaved 
prickly Shield-fern." Aspidium lonchitidoides is the name 
that has been bestowed on it. It has another long Greek 
name^ but one such is enough at a time. On the oak- 
stumps opposite this fem^ grows another^ the '^ Polypody 
of the oak " (Polypodium vulgare). Just past the stile 
on the left hedge-bank^ at the end of May^ grows the 
Milk-wort (Polygala vulgaris). It has a beautifully cres- 
ted flower, small, narrow^ lance-shaped leaves, and a bitter 
taste, t 

t Polygala means, mtich milk; so called by Dioscorides (4 
Book 142), from its supposed virtues as a motherVmilk producer. 
Pliny (27 L 96) attributes to it the same property. Dr. Archer 
has praised it extravagantly in cynanche trachealis. (Lindley 
f lor. Med. 125). Sir J. £. Smith, according to Loudon, found a 
quarter of a pint oC its infusion, taken daily, good in catarrhal 
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By the side of the right hedge-bank^ up tiie ascent 
of Tower Hill, grow, — ^the Betony (Betonica officinalis)-:- 
the Myosotis arvensis — Sheep's scabious (Jasione Montana) 
— the Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), used in heart-disease 
to lower the action of the organ ^ — the Red Campion 
(Lychnis dioica), and in August the common Hemp- 
agrimony (Eupatorium* Cannabinum), Yellow Cow-wheat 
(Melampyrum pratense), and the Achillea Ptarmioa. By 
the side of the path through the wood-covered part of 
Tower Hill, grow the only British Hyacinth (Hyacintbus 
non-scriptus), the fresh roots of which are poisonous— 4he 
Enchanters' night-shade (Circsea Lutetiana) and the Earth* 
nut (Bunium'flexuosum). The last has a plain, many- 
cleft, finely-cut leaf; and its many stalked head of small 

^^^^^—^^^^^^—^^^~^— - ,11 I ■ I I I I I II ■■ ■ mil ■ 

cough. Chaumeton (Flore Medicale) also speaks of its success 
in decreasing cough when mixed with milk. He says, Von 
Swieten and Collin MM. Coste and Villemet, are repotted to 
have used it lueeessfiilly in chest disease, (consumption^ especi- 
ally), when there wm no inflammation of serous men^brane. Tt is 
hurtful in. pleurisy and peripneumonia, he adds, and from its 
agreeable odour, has been used as tea. 

1 I am informed by Mr. Yarde, of Cbudleigh, that a decoc- 
tion of this plant, is used by old nurses, in this neighbourhood, 
aa a cure for dropsy. As the indiscriminate use of the plant has 
been attended with fatal consequences, he presumes that the 
active properties must have been dissipated in boiling. 

2 Useful as an emetic and a purge. The Dutch peasants. 
Withering adds, take it as an alterative and antiscorbutic. Named 
from Eupator, a surname of Mitbridates, who first brought the 
plant into use. 

3 From bounot, a bill, its usual habitat. 
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white flowers present the usual umbrella-like appearance 
of the Umbellifers. 

Though I have given you some account of the bo- 
tany of this hill; it is not my inteiition to leave the road. 
Continuing then our walk; we reach some farm-premi- 
ses cm the right. This place is called Grey ley. The lime- 
sUme rock here abounds with the white-violet Biddle- 
combe is our next halting-place. Here we have the Ideford 
road and a road to Ugbrook Park on our right; with 
BiSdleoombe wood between them. In this wood; in June; 
you will find the Butterfly Habenaria; (Habenaria bifo- 
lia) 1 in floWer; and on the woodside of the Park road, in 
September; the Fragrant Lady's Tresses (Neottia spiralis); 
Enautia arvensis, and the wild Thyme. 

At Biddlecombe'the Dawlish road winds h)Utid to 
the left. The first taming on the right; down this road 
from the crossways; leads down to Dnnscombe; an excel- 
lent example of a Devonshire combe. A combe is a valley; 
one of the extremities of which is closed up by a hill. ^ 
Higher Dunscombe is approached by a lane on the same 

1 See p. 54. 2 Bid is Celtic for, bedg^. 

3 It takes therefore, at least, three hills to make a combe ; 
and, according to a learned friend of mine, '*two hills to make a 
vale." A person of the name of Hill observed to the present 
Rector of Longton, Stafibrdshire, Dr. Vale (whose house was sack- 
ed and fired by the rioters in 1842, in consequence of his sturdy 
resistance to their demands), thai; Hills were very superior in point 
of natural rank to Falet, " I beg your pardon, Sir/' replied the 
Rev. Doctor, *'it takes two Hills to make a Vale." 
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side nearly at tue top of a road. Opposite tins lane is 
another leading to Waddon^ and, just past the latter, a 
third lane, which leads by the side of a ^^goyle" or guUey 
to Poorcombe. The Ghudleigh portion of the Dawlish 
road terminates at '^Be^ar^s Bush;" where it crosses 
a road leading, towards the right, to Kingsteignton and 
Newton- Abbot; and, in the opposite direction-after passing 
roads to Teignmouth and Mamhead — toExet^. Mamhead 
is the residence of Sir Robert Newman. On the left of 
this very elevated part of the road, between Bexar's Bush 
and Mamhead, the scenery, which includes the valley of 
the Exe, is of the most interesting character. A walk 
here about the middle of May, when a profusion of fragrant 
fiirze blooms, growing on both sides of the road, renders 
this part of it truly a golden way, — is one of the rarest of 
our natural luxuries. From the side of a rivulet here, on 
the right, I obtained the Lesser Scull-cap (Scutellaria mi- 
nor). The continuation of the Dawlish road is opposite 
Beggar^s Bush turnpike. A few yards down it on the 
right, a beaten path appears, leading up the bank-side to 
the hills (Great Haldon) above. From these hills Chudleigh 
appears like a lonely village, buried amidst a wild hilly 
moorland. The distance and the elevation lend a romantic 
wildness to the landscape, which a nearer approach to the 
many, well cultivated, though steep, uplands soon dissi- 
pates. When the purple heath and dwarf fiirze (Ulex 
nanus) are in bloom, this part of Haldon makes a gorgeous 
appearance in its regal garniture ; and reminds us, in Apos- 
tolic phrase, of the ^'more abundant comeliness" with which 
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the Divinitj has glorified these barren^ and in the land* 
owner's eye, "uncomely" places. 

" How full of love must He 

In all things be. 

Who strews with beauty e'en the waste and wold, 

Who gives the moorland lark 

His purple heath-bower dark ; 

The mountain bee, his wilderness of gold. " 

In the months of August and September that curi- 
ous parasite the Lesser Dodder (Cuscuta Epithymum) may 
be found here, in flower, twining round this dwarf furze. ^ 

Ashcombe may be approached by means of the first 
lane on the left, down the Dawlish road from Beggar's 
Bush. It is about three miles from Chudleigh. * It is 

1 Called, in Devonshire, /t/zx. A gentleman in this part of 
England, having told a labourer on his estate, to cut down and 
bring to his house a cart-load of furze, saw him, with considerable 
astonishment and anger, arrive some time afterwards, with a load 
of young^«, part of a valuable plantation, 

2 Near Ashcombe, a tragical occurrence took place, of which 
most of the following account — apparently part fact, and part le- 
gend — has been conununicated to me recently. — About 60 years 
ago, a thatcher, named Collings, lived at Ashcombe. H e was a wo- 
man-hater; but then, he was a madman. He might have been 
deceived by some rustic fair, and have hated all women for the 
fault of one; His ferocity at last found an object in a poor wo- 
man who lived, it is said, at a farm on the border of Grammer- 
combe moor, Ashcombe. She was riding one day to fetch her little 
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not my intention^ however; to proceed thither to day, but 
to conduct you along the lane which is called herO; Ideford 
road. Between the crossway and Biddlecombe quarry, 
you will find most of the common and some of the uncom- 
mon plants that grow about here. Besides others already 
mentioned; I have observed here, the Black-stalked Spleen- 
daughter from Waddon, having promised to be at the hamlet 
about seven o'clock. But, before that time, the child, who was 
watching for her poor mother with all the eagerness of childhood, 
burst into a cry, and said that, she had seen her mother in the 
sky "all bloody." This apparently supernatural intimation tilt&r^ 
tied the people at the Waddon " fann-))ouse,'' and seven and 
eight o'clock having passed away, and no signs of her coming 
being apparent, they hastened to Ashcombe in a state of super- 
stitious apprehension, more easy to conceive than to describe. 
During this time the thatcher had pulled the child's nrother from 
her horse, in Colly lane, and murdered her, in a manner too hori- 
ble for description, near an ash-pollard which grew.on the Rixtail 
(or west) side of the lane. The pollard was pointed out to one 
of my informants by the late Mr. Narramore of Venn (Teign- 
mouth). The first fearful announcement of the tragedy, was made 
by the appearance of her bleeding heart; which the madman 
had cut out with his spar-hook, and placed, one account states, on 
an iron spike of Ashcombe church-gate ; another,— on a branch 
of a tree near a rock, belonging to the great-grandfather of a per- 
son now residing at Ashcombe. The murderer was found in the 
church, and was executed at Exeter. Some heavy gyves, made 
purposely for him, are still preserved, and called, 'CoUings' gyves.' 

A sprig of thyme, it is said, fell out of the poor woman's 
bosom during the murder, and grew on the spot, long sacredly 
revered by her neighbours* 
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wort (ABplenium Adiaatum nignim) a very elegont fern — 
The Wood Germander or Wood Sage (Teuorium Scorodo- 
nia) a substitute for hops — Lamb's Lettuce (Fedia olitoria) 
— ^The Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) — ^The common Bird's- 
foot Trefoil (Lotus comiculatus) — The common Avens 
(Geum urbanum) — and the common St. John'sWort (Hype- 
ricum perforatum). Near the quarry^ on the left hedge- 
bank, I have counted fifty-five plants of the Early purple 
OrchiS; growing in one cluster. 

Biddlecombe quarry is one of carbonaceous schist, 
of a ferruginous complexion, with occasional grey grimitic 
patches, consisting chiefly of mica, a little quartz, and no 
felspar, f The bitter Winter-cress (Barbarea vulgaris) 
grows here, and is easily recognized by its bitter taste, 
dark green leaves, and yellow flowers. 

At this quarry the Ideford road unites with another 
from the village of Gappah. I propose to take you along 

t The carbonaceous schist of Devon consists chiefly of 
sandstone and shales ; respecting the geological age of which a 
difference of opinion prevails. It occupies a district of great ex- 
tent. In south Devon it can be traced upwards from Ivy Bridge 
to Ashburton, and Ugbrook Park. In the course of the river 
Teign, in conjunction with the same formation connected with 
this sy stem are, — Greenstone near Crocombe Bridge — ^Toadstone 
(of Derbyshire) near Stickwick — and a series of sandstones, shales, 
and grauwacke at Trusham ; where also may be seen the common 
gritty grauwacke, and th e fine slate grauwacke. Sometimes there 
appear traces of carbonized and fossil plants in the schist, which 
are well developed at Biddlecombe. (Dr. Croker). 
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the latter/to "Beauty's Point;" cme of the loTeliest piis-^ 
ture-spots in the world. 

On the rights in this direction^ we find a stile at 
the top of the steep ascent^ called Tourer Hill ; c^posite to 
which; is a path leading to the Ideford f road. 

As it is now nearly nine o'clock, we pause at the 
second field-gate past this stile, to listen to the melody 
that will reach us here, any fine calm morning at this time, 
from the old clook-tower of Chudleigh. The top of the 
gate-post on our left, will serve you for a seat; as it has 
often served me^ when I have been able to reach the gate in 
time for what seems like, the hymn of the valley. Here 
you will have one of the best views of the town. From 
this point, its white dwellings, including some pretty villas, 
appears, at this hour, to repose in peace and brightness in 
the valley below, surrounded, as Polwhelesays, by an am- 
phitheatre of hills. The town is built on an eminence, in, 
what the topographers call, the Vale of Teign. Behind it, 
from thi^ gate-post observatory, rise the Chudleigh hills; 
behind them appear the much higher hills of Hennock and 
Canonteign, and, on the left, in the distance^ the sharper 
and bolder granite-features of those of Dartmoor. By 

t Ideford is about two miles from Giudleigh. Beyond the 
village are the hills called Little Haldon ; from the top of which 
the landscape — containing Teignmouth, Dawlish, and Exmouth, 
and the vast expanse of sea, with an occasional vessel on its bosom. 
— is one of considerable beauty and grandeiu*. 



getting on the hedg«i-bank, taking care not to tread on the 
honeysuokle and wooct-germander at its extremity^ jou will 
be able to see, also, the hills of Great Hfildon on the right ; 

hidden^ at this spot; by the foliage of the enclosure. 

'•■■-■*'•• 1 ■. , ... _ • ► 

In froat, below the skirt of Canonteigii woods^ is 

• ■•. • _ . • ■ '• , . .... . . ■ ■ ' , ■ 

the "Happy Valley Glen/' mentioned in my second letter ; 

and; on the right of Cahonteign Hoiise; the gables oF^ 

". dd Canonteign " — the most interesting specimen of old ^ 

architecture in the neighbourhood — appear above the 

f(|liage.. 

Now listen ! Prom the ^ancient church-tower issue 

tire sounds that tell us that; another hour of life has passed - 

i^way for ever from the thousand millions of earth; and the 

sWeetest of matin-strains follow; to which it may not be 

presumptuous to supply a poetical expression, 

CHUDLEiaH CHIMES. 

At every morning's glowing prime, 

Give to God the time ; 
And at evetide's holy chime, 

Think of God sublime. 

Come, happy spirit ! loving son ! 

Christ awaiteth thee in Heaven ; ' 

Erring spirit l-'homeless one ! 
Come ! come» and he forgiven. 

All forgiven 1 
Aye forgiven. 

At every 4ay9pring> rosy prime, 

Give to God the time ; 
And at midday's holy cbim^ , . 

Pray to. God sublimev 

8 
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" Com#, angel^spirits hover nigfli i 

Love divine await8 each sigh } 
AU things hid thee fi^ip on high, 
Faith*t fond heart — Hope's hright eye. 

TheBe toneS; boweveri have an interest of anotW 
}l ind. In the latter (York tune) one perhaps of Heaven's im* 
mortals^or he Iras a sufferer for conscience s&ke — ^though 
dead, yet speakeUi. Of his earthly honours^ save that he 
w^ the author of this divine strain, I shall add but little 
more. Enough : he was the father of Mitrov. 

The first tune (St. David's) is by old Kavenscrofk.' 
40haclleigh b^Us play them thrice, in succession, with an 
interlude of six notes after "St. David's." * 

Before we leave this field-gate you may remark/ 
.''one of the most important, although utterly neglected, 
of our food plants for domestic animals," ' growing on the 
fight hedge-bank inside this field. There are about a 
dozen plants of the Cow-parsnep (Heracleum Sphondylium 
Herculean hack-bone-joint) here ; a plant frequently met 
with, but not always in so good a place for a descriptive 
means of detection. On its purplish stalk, furrowed on 
the upper side, it has two pair of sinuous leaflets, and a 
trident-topped terminal one. The appearance of the two 
pair of leaflets gave riso to its specific name. 

1 He died in i(i40. He was admitted to the degree of Mus. 
Ba<l. hj the University of Cambridge when a mere youth. Hit 
work, containing ^ tones, including Johii Milton's, was pub- 
lished in 1621. 

2 They are sligh^y varied from the originals to sait tht bells. 

3 Macgillivray's notes to Withering. 
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At tLe end' of the line of beech trees on our lefV 
where the bank is ei^er of accent, we shall find^ judt inskio 
the park-paling, ^'Castle Dyke/' or the ^^Danish Exioamp- 
ment/' as it is usually called here. Dr. Bennett^ Bishop, of 
Clbynei (Lysons Vol. 2) believed it to be Britisbi ai^ says 
thaty it is a part of a chain of fortified cai»()s, extending' 
along the coast; and connected with the Bouian ro^d. 

It is a circular camp, about six and a half acres in 
extent; but Lysons believed that, if it had been completed, 
it would Lave occupied thrice ite present ai^. ' 

Take care where you set your foot here, for tl^era 
are treasures near yuur feet. Near this beech'tree are 
three patches of the *' Tea of Europe," as Franks the oele* 
brated German physician^ in a treatise upon it, has called 
the V^onica officinalis.^ ' It is a shrub-leaved Sp^well, 
and may be recognized by its dai*k gi'een leaves and hitter 
taste. Its pale lilac flower appears here, and in Ughrqok ,r 
Park, in June. Much furth^^r on, near the Park^gate,: is a 
stile on our right, leading down '^Mbunt Pleasant". to^Poet^s 

• I Arcli»ologial9Vol311. 
Sit has been lauded to the skies bp Hofiman and Frank 
on account of its efficacy in various maladies of the cheat, colds, 
cough, asthma, anid pulihonary consumption. Lamarck says, tka 
Rememhrance-Speedwell (V. Chamtedrys) has the same proper^ 
lies, and is a hetter substitute for tea. Withering also prefers the 
latter; which. Professor Martyn says, is less astringent and more 
grateful (Loudon). 1 have ascertained that V. agrestis has also 
an agreeable slightly aromatic flavour and that V. anagalUs is 
unpleasant Sulphate of iron shows that, an infusion ofV. Wna- 
^aQis is stronger in acid than that of either V. agrestis, or poiita. 
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WoImL OppcN^te tile Park gate is asotlwr ga^ which 
opens into the '^Riding fwk/' fiftoiog Bed Head's Haunt. 
-<)pposite the hitter gate^ inside^ is a ridge composed ohiefiy 
of the roots of a row of old elm trees^ from which the soil 
has in part crumbled away. A superstitiious person^ wlu> 
^knew the tragic legend associated with this spot^ looking 
over the gate in the dusk of the erening^ t)r on a moonlight 
Eighty would imagine that something like a baboon-faced 
hobgoblin was sitting between the fiist two trees, keeping 
watch, as it were, over a spot that had become the posses- 
'Sioh of dark spirits. A nearer approach, however, shows 
that the object is nothing but a grotesque portion of decayed 
trunk. A little further, to the left, is an opening, in front 
of which is another old tree, from both sides of whose base 
rise two stout, antique ivy stems. On the right of this 
tree, only visible to those who descend into the hollow, 
some masonry, partly moss-covered, becomes apparent. 
This is said to indicate the site of a- cottage which onoe 
stood here by the side of the old public road. This cottage 
was then occupied by persons who were engaged in the 
disposal of contraband goods, and during one of their quar- 
rrels, one of them was struck so violently on the head, that 
he was either killed on the spot or died soon afterwards. 
Some say the murder took place in the copse, and that the 
victim was either a pedlar or a smuggler. After his dececise 
he haunted the spot with a red or blood-coloured hand- 
kerchief bound round his temples; how long, I am not 
informed; Whether Bed-head ever looks now ixom behind 
the hobgoblin tree, or sits there, kicking away the eacth 
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ijgom'tim quMNloDking roots of tfae.old eitnBi remains} abo 
'i46f- Bom»> adv^aturotis atoryaii to dkooTor. The only pi#Qt 
)of faseriixteinst^ which grows at Bed-Head's Haunt, isihe 
"rVesoiiica .meBtan& At the bottosi of the. glade^ on tiie 
4i%ht of the elm*ridget at the heginning of June, the loi^ 
ly Pimpemel-Iioosestrife (Lysimachia nemorum) exhibit^ 
its golden petals. The prospect from this legend-haunted 
rspoty' down the road on the left of the park-upland, borders 
jonthe magnificent, chiefly from the great elevation presen- 
ted here by the Dartmoor hills. Opposite an ash tree on this 
.side is an opening on the other side of the Riding Park, 
through which Woodhouse hill appears. Towards this open- 
ing the trees oppo^te converge, so as to indicate the wherea- 
bouts of Beauty's Point. Here then we cross the Riding 
Park and passing under the trees, emerge upon a scene stt- 
>perb in loveliness. Before us, rising about three hundred 
feet from the bottom of the intervening Chudleigh Glen, 
and towering above the dould-like cumuli of green foliage, 
the grand, grey, perpendicular brow of the Pixies' Rook 
looks towards its peers, the ancient tors of Dartmoor. 
From the bottom of the glen, far beneath, the roar of the 
young torrent comes up as it dashes over the limestone 
blocks and down the falls ; beneath many varieties of leaves 
which, at this height, wholly hide its waters. Whilst we 
gaz^, oiie of its many jackdaws dives below from the rock- 
side. Acroi^ this deep gulf, through an opening on the 
light, formed by the tarees which crown the rocks on both 
''8ides,--^the ancient church-tower and' «6md of the white 
dweUfngs of diiidleigh appear/ They are seated on' an 
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eminence that it nearly on a level with the fopft of (M>dfte 
trunk^shom elms that rise fit>ra the side of the g^len. Jum% 
below the viewof Chudleigh, on the glen-side, placed thei% 
as it were to add yet fiirther to the pictorial vivacity 
of the landscape, — appear the three thatched roofs and a 
bit of the lower part of old "Palace cottage." The rest of 
it is veiled artistically by the spring verdure. In the dp* 
posite direction, huge piles of foliage stretch across th^ 
glen to the top of the opposite rock, contrasted by occasion- 
al prominences of iron-stained grey marble, until the lofty 
glen-walls of limestone rock d i verge towards Lewell. Here 
the outlines of their new spring drapery become gradually 
mingled with those of a beautiful expanse of granite hills, 
miniature-mountain scenery,auclsomeof the greenest meads 
that ever refreshed a poets' vision. Two or three elegant 
villas enliven the profusely wooded uplands ; and beyond a 
solitary streak of brooklight, that glances from beneath 
one of the elms, you may jtrst discover the arch of our 
"ChuJleigh Bridge." The Teign here is invisible. 

During the last days of October the richly varied 
foliage renders the natural world at Beauty's Point won- 
drously gorgeous, — imperially beautiful even in death, like 
, the soul-set of a mem divinior. 

At the end of one of the emerald slopee of LeweB, 

all that remains of its old manor-bouse appears. The 

other portion was pulled down by the late Lo|*d Clifford, 

.it is said, because the Princess of Wales, when ridji^ 

along the neighbouring public road, had mistake, it. hr 
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hiM Lordship's residence. ^ At the bottom of this slope is 
ariyulet where, amidst an abundance of Marsh-wort, grows 
ftr great quantity of the poisonous ''Hemlock Water Drop- 
wort" [QSnanthe apiifolia; a variety of (E. crocata}. 
Jlerej and also opposite Lewell House, abounds, at the 
beginning of June, the Palmate Marsh-Orchis ' (0. latifo- 
lia) and the Yellow Rattle (Rinanthus Crista-Galli) ; the 
rattle of whose seeds tells the Swedish peasant that hay- 
making time has come. To the left of Lewell House 
the public pathway in front of it bends round to an upland, 

1 Lewell House formerly belonged to a family of the name 
of Ea^tchureh. One of them, James Eastchurch, married Shil- 
sfon Clifford, aunt of the Lord Treasurer. On his monument in 
Ghudleigh Church, and in old writings, the name of the "Barton" 
it written, LawelL It is always pronounced, as Polwhele writes 
it, Lew-ell. Hlawe is an Anglo-Saxon word, signifying, a heap 
of earth ; in the words of Jamieson, — a law, low, loo, or high 
ground,. not suddenly rising up, as a hill, but by little and littla. 
The name' appears to have been given primarily to mounds of 
earth raised above the dead ; where, on account of their sacred- 
ness, lawi were enacted. After this mode of burial ceased; it 
was stiU applied to natural acclivities. In Scotland, Jamieson 
adds, a gently rising ground is "often called a law-hilL" The 
name of laugberg that is, law-rock or law-hill, is given to hills in 
Iceland, on which judicial assemblies were /drmerly held. 

Dr. OKver (Cliffordiana. 18.) appeati to think it probable 
thai a FortaUtium, which Richard ii permitted Bishop Brantyn- 
gham to build within the episcopal manor here ( 1380), was bailt 
on the Pixies' or "Chudleigh Rock." 

2 Not the spotted palmate Orchis as stated at page 6; writ- 
ten in the winter, Arom memory, before the leaves and flowers 
appeared. 



ofipofiitiB ihe Winstowe Lodge of Ugbrook fmk, and thenoe 
ton gate opposite a style. On the upland^ about the snd-^ 
die of Maj; grows the Orchis Moria (including a whitev 
aakl a flesh-coloured variety), and, in August, Linnm ca- 
thartioom and Milton's ^^euphrasy/' Euphrasia officinalis. 
On the hillside, over the stile, in August, is the wild Endive. 
Of Chicory (Cichorium Intybus), Verbena officinalis, Daii* • 
cus Carota, Stachys Oermanica, and Litfaospearmuin offi* * 
oiAftte. Just over the last stile, along this hill-path^ near.; 
Cfappah, grows the Vinca minora 

As we stand now on Beauty's Point we niay observe 
a beaten path at our left hand, and another on our right.; 
The first lead& down thq steep face of the limestone rock|^ 
(nbout 245^ feet) to a pathway beside the cataract, and,,.; 
JQSt below the pathway, through a profusion of Lady M^ : 
curies, to St. Agnes' Spring, or, as some have called it, St.- 
Mary's well; a beautifully clear spring of water, flowing • 
out of the limestone rock into the torrent below, along a^ 
path studded with Golden Saxifrage. Here also grower 
the poisonous CEnanthe. By the side of the glen path, 
towards Lewell, you will find, in June, the Woodruff 
( Asperula odorata) and what Lindley says ^is believed to 
be tb^ gonmne Shamrock of the Irish" (OxaU^ aeetosella) ; 
a. little sensitive plant with pivrplerveinedrwUt^.flowe^ 
and koves composed of thre& leafy hearts united aiO tfadB 
bases. By the side of the rock path from B^aitty^s Pdnt 
ii a flag-like pliant, the Iris foetidissima, which abounds on 
thvg litnestone formation at Ohudleigh. Il^he other naUt. 



6n our rigpht, leads along the rocks to the quarry at ''Sham- 
ler's Rock." f 

Returiiing along the Riding Park/ in the saoia 
direction as this quarry path, keeping near the trees on our 
left, we arrive opposite a beaten path, leading, through a 
part of Ugbrook Woods, to a hedge-gap stile, and thence, 
directly, to the path from Mount Pleasant stile to Poet's 
Wood. The Orchis maculata blooms on both sides of the 
wood-path, in June. When its elegant pale purple flower, 
spotted with red, appears, the ''leafy green retreats" and 
rocky hollows of Poet's Wood begin to afford a luxurious 
shade during the summer noon. Here the poetling may 
perhaps win inspiration in the Poet's Chair, after the ex- 
ample of him, from whom the wood receives its name ; and, 
in his own words, taste of that electric emotion — 
" That gushes with deep feeling 

Of glory and delight; 
And ever beckons onward, 

As a distant beacon light . 
That whispers, thou shalt conquer 

In life's broad battle field. 
And in the deadly combat 
To thee shall fortune yield. " 
On entering the wood we shall find on our left, a 
portion of the limestone rock projecting somewhat in the 
form of an arm chair. 



. t At the foot of the Pixies' Rock 1 found several plants of 

the Orchis pyramidalis growing, this 1 4th of June, whilst this 

sheet was printing. 

T 
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In thiQ m^tural aeat, a bpj-poet^ not now residing m, 
the neighbourhood, (the son of a barrister and county-coort 
judge), u^ed to sit; and the ^bove lin^s are from a poem, 
80Q&& part of w)uch was ex«*cpgitated on tbff spot where we 
now stand. The chair you may s^ is moss^lined i the seatj^ 
as it oughti partakes of the imaginary. Above it^ on the 
chairrbaiQk, are the irjr (^'Hederse pr^mia/' <&c.) The 
GompAon Maideni-hair fern (Aspleniun^ Trichomanes), and a 
bit of Heart'srtongue (Scolopendrivm yulgare). Further 
on, on the rights as we descend the steep rocky path, is 
a^t^er ang^ilar kind of seat, the only occupant of which is 
the South British Bubia peregrina. 

Judging by the specific nan^e of this plfuat, this xmj 
have been formerly a seat of Philosophy. 

Bown the first path on our left, at the fbot of a tree, 
we shall find the Lathrsea Squamaria, wbieh was discover* 
ed in Devonshire in 1831, (in Ugbrook Woods, by Miss 
Louisa Clifford f )• On the right of the same path, in June, 
gi*ows the Twayblade (Listera ovata). Sanicula Europsea^- 
Habenaria bifplia, and the ^'poisonous" Mercury, then also 
abound here. Now, the Anemone nemorosa brightens all 
the romantic spots in Poet's wood. At the foot of the de- 
clivity we turn to the right and pass through the pathway- 
gate into a lane. At the right extremity of this lane is a 
gate on our left, opening into a caiii-lane, that leads to 
Mazall Rock. 

On approaching this rock we may perceive a low 

t Thomas Yarde, Esq., Culver House, Chudleigh. 
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tilac-bosh on its Io#er acclivity. Thid is an intendfttjng 
memorial of a poor demented old miih, who Used %o dig up 
ihe white viobt ifoots^ and a^nse himself by ibaking a i^ude* 
garden at this place. His name was Hall ; consequently;^ 
the rock was named after him^ by the people and children 
of his own class^^'MaaseHalFs Rock." f The top of this 
rock is a habitat of the Melittis Melissophyllum ; which is 
easily recognised^ in June, by its twin gaping white flowers, 
with red spots on their lower lips. This plant has a disa- 
greeable smell when growing, but a fragrant one in an 
herbarium. Just above the lilac-bush grow the Clematis 
vitalba, Linaria vulgaris, Tamus communis, Lithospermum 
officinale, and Sherardia arvensis. 

Mazall Bock is a portion of the carboniferous lime- 
stone of Obudleighi which. Dr. Croker informs me, ^'occu- 
pies a very equivocal position, whether taken as a continu- 
ation of the bands of limestone from Plymouth, Buckfast- 
leigh, Ashburton, to Bickington (after traversing the sands 
and days of Bovey Heathfield,) — or whether it be a con- 
tinuation of the limestone of Torquay, St. Mary Church, 
Bishopsteignton, Ideford, Waddon Barton, to Whiteway. 

The former is the grauwacke, the latter is the red 
sandstone formation ^ for, at Waddon Barton, these lime- 
stones are clearly associated with grey and red shales ; a 
continuation of which is cut through on the fii*st ascent of 



t Mr. Wootton, the occupier of the land here, says that, he 
died on his passage to Ireland 
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Haldpn Hills^ (towards Exeter) above Kerswell. In this 
formation there are generally found; sandstonesj shales, and 
conglomerates, containing the remains of calamites and 
other plants, with much carbonaceous matter. 
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LETTER VJI. 



Ughrook and its Cliffords — Haldon House and 
the Palk family — Culver House and the family of Yarde 
— Orizamlle — connection of the Ponmeys [with the court 
of Charles ii, andof George uandiu — unrecorded Nawl 
gallantry. 

My dear Marr^ 

On the eve of a departure for London^ I must write 
you a brief concluding missive. Other causes compel from 
me this unwonted brevity. I did intend to publish^ in 
conjunction with the foregoing letters^ two long ones re- 
specting IJgbrook, Haldon, and several very interesting 
picture-spots. But I perceive, that, o^g to the influx of 
much unexpected local matter (relating to Ghudleigh), I 
am already close to the limits originally prescribed. I 
shall not therefore, spoil so exciting a narrative as that of 
the facts of the Gourtenay and GlifEbrd history (the for- 
mer and present Lords of IJgbrook manor), by attemp- 
ting its abridgement now. Of the foreign branch of 
the house of Gourtenay, I am in possession of historic 
details of extraordinary interest, chiefly collected from old 
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foreign sources. It is my intention to publish them in a 
subsequent series of letters, along with an account of the 
plants whose uses I have not yet given, and son^e descrip- 
tions of the botany, geology, and scenery of other interes* 
ting, undescribed places in this part of Devon. The chief of 
these is Dunsford, and its ancient house of Fulford* 
Amongst my communications, I find one of great, but 
most melancholy interest, written by the father of the late 
Earl of Leicester, > rejecting an event in which a connec- 
tion of the house of Fulford had a fearful and nearly t^agi- 
gical participation. 

The Park of ITgbrookhas been so often th^ subject 
of eulogy, that it is scarcely necessary to re-describe it. 
Polwhele writes of it, as, ^'one of the most encfaantitig spptft 
in Devon ;" and to this, I may justly add, — and not only of 
Devon, but, of England. The principal View f^m tJgbrook 
hills is that from the broad, green, comimanding eisidahad^ 
just on the right abote "Mount Peasant GAte." This is 
one of our most dlteiisite ph)Spects, and is rieh in many 
Vdri^ti^is (>f dxrqtdMtie tiplabd-scenery. 

tTgbrobk Was (Hfigkally ftttacHed to the Frei^litor'^ 
ship of Exeter Gftthdiind, iaii wad the residdndd of fSbe 
Pre^^entor, until 1660. At this pcniod tbd Biishdj^d WftI 
Btript of the manor of Ohtidldgb, and &en^ DK Olit^ 
thinkn, ' Ugbrook was fdid&sit^ fe6m th6 Pr6c(^t(^h3hip, 
and became the property of Sir Peter Courtettfty, Wdimd 
eon of Sir WHliftm Oourtenay^ df PdWddrhtimj "pyobftbly 

1 Discovered among the papei^ of a re^a*^"* 

2 Clifibrdiana. 
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its first lay posses^r." ^ In the chancel of Ghudleigb 
church, there is a handsome monument erected^ aqcording 
to a Greek inscription^ hy '^ Thomas Clifford^ " to the me- 
mory of Sir Pierce Gourtenay^ and of Dame Elizabeth his 
wife. On an altar-stone he is said to have died in 1562. He 
left a daughter ^ and co-heir^ Anne, who married Anthony 
GliffordjOfBorsoombe, in Wilts, fourth in descent from Siip 
Lewis GlifiPord K.a., This distinguished companion of John, 
of Gaunt descended from Walter de Glifford, of Hereford^ 
(second Baron, according to Banks, first, according to. 
Oliver), great-grandson of Riphard, Duke of Normandy* 
John, seventh Lord Clifford k. o. was slain at Meux* ^ 
His son Thomas, eighth Baron, was killed at St. Albazt's. 
In revenge of his death, his son John, the next Baron, ia 
said to have killed the young son of Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of Yoi^k, during a battle, fought by the Duke all 
Wakefield Green, against a force quadruple his own ; oon-i 
trary to this advice of his kinsman ^ and late ^'Ci^tain-g«- 
nerair (when "Regent in Normandy,") Sir David Halle o£ 

1 QiiTordiana 19. According to this, the account of Sir W. 
Pole, p. 260, must be, in some respects, erroneous. 

2 Arthur Oiffcwd. CoU. CUffoidiana 76« OGyer, Clif. 14^ 
Polwhele quotes Sir W^ Pole, as stating that, she was the deug1)T> 
4er and co-heir of Sir Peter's eldest son Edward. 

3 He married a daughter of Hotspur (Henry Lord Percy) 
and of the Lady Elizabeth Mortimer, great granddaughter of 

Edward m* 

4 By the marriage of his father. Sir Phillip Halle, with Con- 
stance Grey de Ruthyn, granddaughter of John Holland, Duke 
of Exeter, and of Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter' of John of 
Ghent. (Harleian mss. 1160. ib^,HolIand, 1393-94. ih., 1396.176). 
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Kynewly, Shrc^shire. * The " Black Clifford," as he was 
called, was killed not long after; either before or during 
the battle of Towton. * His great grandfather was brother 
to Sir Lewis Clifford k. g., from whom the Barons of 
Chudleigh descend; therefore, they are not descendants of 
him whom Leland calls, "the Butcher." "The Lord Trea- 
fiiurer" Clifford, first Baron of Chudleigh, was^son of Hugh 
Clifford (by Mary, daughter of Sir Greorge Chudleigh), 
whose father, Thomas Clifford b. b., was the third son of 
Anthony Clifford and Elizabeth Courtenay. * The first 
Baron was the patron of Dryden; who "completed hicr 
translation of Virgil's Pastorals at Ugbrook, and a spot is 
shown in the Park, which is dignified by the name oif 
Drydm' % Seatr ^ 

The principal mansions on the north of the town 
are, Haldon House, the seat of Sir Laurence Vaughan 
Palk, Baronet, and Whiteway, that of Montague Parker 
Esq., formerly m. p. for the county. Respecting these 
fiunilies I can state but little now. Sir L. Y. Palk's father 
married fii*st,Mary, daughter of John, third Earl of Dam- 
ley, secondly, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wilmot, fourth 
Yisoount and first Earl of Lisbum. Sir Robert Palk, the 
first Baronet, married a daughter of the house of Vansittort, 

Whiteway was built by Lord Boringdon, who ex- 
changed it for some lands belonging to his younger brother^ 
Montague Parker Esq. thegrandfatherof its present propri- 

1 Grafton*8 Chronicle 1569. p. 049. 

2 Grafton and Banks differ; as we may see hereafter. 

3 Oliver CUff. 20. 4 Colk aifford. 
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etor. t Since tlint time, if I mistake nof, considerable 
alteititions and additions Ijave been made at White\ray 
House. In its dmwing^-room and library, tlie geolo;ry 9^ 
this district bas been illustrated at a very g^i'eat expense, by 
means of some very ricb ja8j)er tables— cut fwm a block 
ofseveiiU tons, found at Trusbam — ^and by other tables 
containing; beautiful specimens of the Ghudleigh marbles. 

On tbe right of Culver Street, towards Exeter, is 
Culver House ; now being; enlarged to receive its owner, 
Thomas Yarde Esq., a descendant of the ancient family 
of Yarde, recorded bv Prince in his "Worthies of Devon." 
The first lane on the same side, from Chudleigh, leads to 
Kater-brook bridge. Jast over the bridge, on the right, 
across the brook, is a meadow*gate leading to a habitat of 
the Narcissus biilora, Yeronica serpyllifolia, and the double 
Canlamiuo pratensis. Opposite, on the other side of the 
way, is a stile leading to some cornfields, wherein grow 
in May, the Corn«Ci*owfoot (Ranunculus arvensis, see p; 
48) Lepidium camjiestre, and Scandix pecten. This> lane 
leads to some romantic rocks at Waddon and Poorcombe. 

Waddon hamlet was the birth-place of the celebra- 
ted lIa:or Rennell. He and the first Baron of Chudleifirh 
appear to have been the only persons born in Chudleigli, 
who have passed the infinite that separates the obscure 
from the distinguished; or, who have won the earthly 
immortalities of fame. Opposite the mile-stone in tho. 
Bzeter road, to which Culver Sti*eet leads, is a modem . 

t Polvhele, the only authority now at hand. 

V 
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heme. ^ with time pointed gfablea ia frontf itko a Lbnckii 
flalNHrfaiA'viUa. . TUs until lately, was^teeupied bv its lata 
^waer^ CwminniBT John Povnej k. h. it. m. ; a genderaan 
•f mra mobloaave of spirit, aad of knightly eourtesy. I 
was aiteatad onoei whilst walking down the road, by tb# 
peenUar energy of a somewhat brusque but, obviously, 
offioer4ike speaker, whidi reminded me so strongly of the 
bold but polished vivacity of an old and very gallant naval 
fdendi diat I was induced to write, and mention the greaf 
similarity, I was. rewai*ded by a prompt reply, claiming 
Captsio Powney as an old friend^ warmly and brightly 
remembered' When generous emotion has. been cbilled 
to death by meaner spirits, tuera will remain some at lea^lb, 
ISkatbe ^at Pellew, who will keep it warm enouigh bf . 
an. offijpe/& $re»ide. 

The Powneyf^ soys a writer in the Gentlenkeri^ 
Mcf^sinef^ ^ are an ancient Berkshii*e family, wb« appef^<^ 
t^ have bem favm^rites of kings and princes* Que of themr 
wa^'OoIoDel of a reifrimeitt ii^ the time of Charlies |f,and> 
w«$ killed by one of hit!) own officers. Captain Flower^ ai 
the White Hart, Windsor, in mistake for a Captai» Potts. 
Captain Flower had just joined the regiment, and killed 
his' colonelj^ probably during some dininken brawl, at an 
entertainment given by Colonel Powney to all his officers; * 

' ' i ' ■ , • . 

1 Orizaville (now Oak fields). The hovae being SlMaed.:. 
afifcer Orizavat on accoiitit, iif I irememherngh%iofa«|srnee<9! 
plute having, be^n pvesented to Caplaki Powney by some iitxi* 
caa^who resided in sight i)f thi^ mMinldin» --_:i:: 1. ; __ 

2 68. Va 1009-- 1/ i-4l798). 
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The ktter, li6i#«ver, vfm fio grent n ffliroiir^^ with* ^li 
Kinn»> that iro infliience eotild nnvellie life of tim lieityieHk:- 
Th^ g^mfid^^on »f the Colonel, Penj-ston Pdwaey Eiq., 
i^^pi^sented Derkahh-e ia miinj ^xirlmmenfS'. Unfottu-^ 
nate^j i'^ his family he was e.«peci«illy warded by Pf e^' 
deinck, PWnce of Waleft, for whose accommodation whilst' 
i-^f^kHog^ at Cltefden House (neap Maidenhead), heefilatged^ 
his manorial residence (St. Ives, Ilerk«)^ and who* 
reeipmcated his neig^li bourns kindness by becoming his 
debtor to a considerable amount. To mtike amends for 
this loss, Geprg^e iii distin^islied Penyston*s son, Poiiliock 
Penj*ston, by griviug him the rangei*shi|i of Windsor Park 
(i» pour comiiensation for the loss of t'le property); ninl, it- 
i;*. sii'd., as another niiirk of his esteem, even canvassed 
some of the ti-adesmen of Windsor in hi* favor; which, of 
course, contributed greatly to his election as member for 
the borough. Culunel Poitlock Powney wore himself out 
in the seivice pf his coimtry, as a member of {tarliamenl^ 
uMlitia officer^ aDd magiatirate. t He died in .17,94, and 
left two sons; Colonel Pawoey, of Petersham, 2:Miri«y«-«ft- 
very excellent man, and gallant artillery officer, Mrlio has 
Beloved as. Brigadier Generaf in India — and the Comman- 
der^ who received thd Knighthood of the Koyal Guelphic, , 
ordeiE'i froni hJLs I^te Majesty WilUam it, asA mark of bis.. 
esteem for Ibe serKieeSiof an officer who badeerved as sudb^ 
uiidw kis^owfi eye on board the royid yaelit ;> and wfao^ but 
for a ^Itfanry act <»f disrespect towards a Roman catholic 
ceremony at MiaTta('' a boyish freiik" heavily visited), • 



l« ■ ■i M lL<»ii*».«J4<*«iNMh.*"<^ 



t ibid. 
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would bn\'6 risen to much liiglier nnval distincttoit 
Richard Powney b. c. l., Fellow of AH SouIh, the nutbbr 
of Enc^lish and Latin poems, and the editor of Ciareadon^s 
state letters and diary (3 Vol. 4to. 17C3), was the bratlier 
of Penyston Powney m. p. for Berks. The daughter of 
the latter (aunt to the Commander) married the celebrated 
Dr. Biombergy Canon of St. Pauls^ and Clerk of the Clo- 
set to Georg;e iv. t 

Yours very faithfully, 

HUGHES FRASER HALLE. 



t The particulars of a part of the naval career of Captain 
Powney*s distinguished friend, alluded to on page 154, (Captain 
Thomas Gill b. n.) are of so interesting a character, that, as they 
form a portion of unpublished naval history, 1 need not apologise 
for inserting them in this concluding note. 

In March, 1803, information reached the officer in 
command of the H. M. Racoon (Austin Bitsel), thiit tlie (ioyer- 
nor of Truxilla, on the Spanish main, had detained a nritiah 
merchant ship, the Milford, which had put into that port in dis- 
tress. Mr« Gill, the mate, was then despatched in a merchant ship 
to ascertain the cause of her detention. He found that the Span- 
lards had taken possession of the vessel, removed her crew into a 
man of war brig, and confined the master to his cabin. He went 
therefore, with an interpreter, on board the Spanish brig, anc^ 
having explained his instructions and authority, strongW remon^- ^ 
strated with its Captain, against his act of violence and breach of 
treaty then existing between the two nations, and required him, 
tinder pain of being visited by the King of Great Biitain's high 
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displeasure,-^to libfr#te the crew of the Milford immediately, 
and free. her comniauder from arrest. This the Spanish officer 
reluctantly piomised to do ; hut told Mr. Gill that he could not 
be allowed to depart with the vessel, until the Governor had 
received some inatructions from the supreme govemmfnt at 
Guatemala. The young officer had no force with which to resist 
a fottrteen*gun brig well manned. He was therefore obliged 
not only to submit, but to receive an officer and forty men, on 
board his merchant-ves&el. 'i'he crew of the latter were not .allow- 
ed to have any commnnication with the shore ; so that they were 
now prisoners for twenty days. Mr. Gill appeared satisfied, sub- 
missive and polite. He succeeded in winning their confidencff 
and not being soaharply looked aAer, took measures for dispatch- 
ing secretly a boat to Belize, Honduras, where the Racoon then 
lay. Volunteers were soon ready and all the other essentials for 
the voyage. One cloudy night their young chief invited the 
Spanish officer to dine with him. After dinner they sang, per- 
formed duets together on the guitar and flute, danced upou the 
deck, and the grog was well pushed about among the Spaniards 
looking on. All this time a boat was being provisioned from a 
timber-port under the counter. The Spanish quarter-master of 
the watch, once went aft, looked over the tafrail, and finding the 
boat oloto under the ttehi, ^ut happily seeing and suspecting 
nothing (the signal, a whistle, having been given in time) he 
gave her more tow-rope, veered her astern, and again joined the 
fUn. The boat's crew soon completed their task, cut off the tow* 
rope, dropped astern, and, in the darkness, were speedily out of 
sight They were not missed until the relief of the watch at four 
A.M. This feat was accomplished tinder the eyes of three soldiers^ 
sentinels, a quarter-master, and fourteen seamen of the watch*^ 
On the relief missing the boat, there was a considerable conster- 
nation and commotion. Mr. Gill's crew were turned out of bed 
and mustered, and eight of them with the ship*s chief mate were 
undiscoverable. To lead them astrayj fie suggested that they 
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might have taken themselves ashore, f nd have got into some of 
the creeks to find soft bread and %*egerahles,of \Khich they had 
been so long deprived. The whole shore was soon in an uproar ; 
and canoeB were flying in evei>' direction but the right. !t was 
not until eleven a. m., that a fine war canoe dashed away, at the 
rate of eleven knots an hour for the seas. But it was too late. 
The boat got fresh land breezes, ahd the Racoon- soon came on 
the scene. Before her arrival, the Spaniards attempted to sieze 
the officer who had outwitted them, and send him prisoner ashore. 
This, however, he had prepared for, by barricading himself, ship's 
officers, and seven of the crew in the ai^er cabin ; where, having 
collected their armsj they presented so bold a front, that no 
attack was made upoti them before Captain Bfssel's arrival. 

On the fourteenth of July following, an action ensued be* 
tweeh the Racoon eighteen guns, and a French brig La Lodi, also 
of eighteen guni. During the fight, after being thrice wounded, 
and reftising to go below, Mr. Gill fought, with great gallantry, 
until he lost his left arm by a cannistf r «faot. The particulars of 
this, and several other very gallant affaiji^, 1 must reserve, 
until some bright leisure moments of the hopeful future, -shall 
enable me to do more justice to them, than I couid anticipate now. 

Mr. Gill became Lieutenant in 1803, Commander jn ]814| 
an4 C»ptain in 1837. 
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Pajgc 10, read Philip Van Artevelde. 

49, for seston, refined^ read, zeston, hat, 
(>4, (note) foraf, read, of; and forentertairtgr, 

ready entertaining. 
68, for appearsi read, appear. 
73) for acticlinial, read, anticlinal. 
76, for la merci, read, la main. 
132, line 1, for a road, read, the road. 
143, for Rinanthus, read, Rhinanthus. 
151, for Philip, read, Philip. 
158, line 8, read, seize; line 18, read, canister-shot. 
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